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1 .     Highlights  and  Conclusions 


The  population  of  the  New  Bedford  SMSA  increased  from  143,176  in 
1960  to  151,934  in  1970  (6.1  percent).     Although  the  population  of  the  city 
of  New  Bedford  dropped  from  102,477  to  101,262,  each  of  the  surrounding  towns 
experienced  a  population  growth  during  the  10-year  interval. 

Average  nonagricultural  wage  and  salary  employment  in  the  SMSA 
jumped  from  50,100  in  1960  to  55,200  in  1969,  but  dropped  back  sharply  to 
53,700  (11-month  average)  in  1970.     Only  limited  growth  is  expected  in  non- 
farm  employment  during  fiscal  year  1972.     Manufacturing  employment  should 
continue  to  falter  during  the  coming  months,  showing  slight  improvement  during 
the  latter  part  of  fiscal  year  1972.     Nonmanufacturing  employment  should  con- 
tinue to  climb  but  probably  at  a  declining  rate. 

A  recent  survey  conducted  at  the  local  DES  office  revealed  that  there 
were  423  unfilled  job  openings.     Clerical  and  sales  work  occupations  accounted 
for  the  highest  number  of  unfilled  openings.     Other  occupational  groupings  with 
many  unfilled  positions  were  bench  work  and  service.    More  openings  were  available 
for  sewing  machine  operators  than  for  any  other  occupation.     The  MDTA  training 
programs  have  helped  to  fill  a  need  in  many  shortage  occupations. 

Unemployment  for  the  first  11  months  of  1970  averaged  5,600  or  8.8 
percent  of  the  civilian  work  force.     It  was  the  highest  average  unemployment 
rate  since  1961.    A  recent  survey  indicated  that  over  half  of  all  people  filing 
claims  for  unemployment  were  last  employed  in  the  apparel,  electrical  machinery, 
or  textile  industries.    The  unemployment  rate  can  be  expected  to  climb  in  the 
coming  months,  but  will  hopefully  improve  somewhat  during  fiscal  year  1972. 

The  "universe  of  need  for  manpower  services"  in  the  New  Bedford  SMSA 
is  estimated  at  27,700  individuals  (for  fiscal  year  1972.     The  total  ,will  include 
7,400  disadvantaged,  800  other  poor,  6,400  near-poverty,  and  13,100  other 
nonpoor  . 

The  7,400  disadvantaged  individuals  in  the  SMSA  (a  poor  person  who 
does  not  have  suitable  employment  and  fits  under  at  least  one  of  five  criteria: 
member  of  a  minority  group,  school  dropout,  under  22  years  of  age,  45  years  of 
age  or  older,  or  handicapped)  are  classified  as  follows:     1,750  unemployed, 
4,250  working  full-time  but  with  earnings  which  do  not  raise  the  family  income 
above  poverty  level,  400  working  part-time,  and  1,000  persons  who  are  not  in 
the  labor  force  but  should  be. 

The  20,300  nondisadvantaged  individuals  in  the  "universe  of  need"  in 
the  SMSA  consist  of  many  unemployed  workers  from  fluctuating  and  seasonal 
industries. 

Barriers  to  employment  of  the  disadvantaged  include  a  lack  of  education, 
inadequate  skills,  language  barriers,  a  lack  of  day-care  facilities,  drug  depend- 
ency, and  alcoholism. 
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2 .    Description  of  Area 

a.  Definition  of  Area-Location  and  Geographical  Features 

The  New  Bedford  SMSA,  located  in  southeastern  Massachusetts,  in- 
cludes the  city  of  New  Bedford  and  the  surrounding  towns  of  Acushnet,  Dartmouth, 
Fairhaven  (all  in  Bristol  county),  Marion  and  Mattapoisett  (both  in  Plymouth 
county)  (see  Map  No.  i).     The  SMSA  is  bordered  by  Westport  on  the  west,  Fall 
River  on  the  northwest,  Freetown  and  Rochester  on  the  north,  Wareham  on  the 
northeast  and  the  coastal  waters  of  Buzzards  Bay  on  the  east  and  south  (only 
Acushnet  does  not  border  the  seacoast).    The  total  land  area  of  the  New 
Bedford  SMSA  is  142  square  miles,  a  substantial  proportion  of  which  is  marsh- 
land.   Although  the  city  of  N<^w  Bedford  contains   roughly    two-thirds  of  the 
population  of  the  SMSA,  it  has  an  area  of  only  18.99  square  miles.  New 
Bedford  is  situated  56  miles  south  of  Boston  and  33  miles  east  of  Providence, 
Rhode  Island. 

The  Model  Cities  area  of  New  Bedford  has  been  expanded  to  include 
the  lower  West  End  area  ol"  the  city.  The  Model  Cities  previously  consisted 
of  only  the  South  Central  and  South  End  areas  (see  Map  No.  2). 

The  Concentrated  Employment  Program  (CEP)  target  area  encompasses 
the  entire  Model  Cities  area  and  the  Central  area  of  the  city.     It  was  re- 
cently expanded  to  further  include  the  North  Central  area  of  the  city  as  well 
as  some  bordering  areas  of  the  already  mentioned  sections  (see  Map  No. 2  ). 
Since  insufficient  information  is  available  on  the  CEP  target  area,  it  will 
not  be  discussed  in  this  Manpower  Planning  Review. 

b.  Economic  Developments  and  Outlook 

The  economic  condition  of  the  New  Bedford  SMSA  deteriorated  greatly 
during  1970.     On  March  1,  the  SMSA  was  classified  as  a  "D"  area  of  substantial 
unemployment  (6.0  to  8.9  percent).     On  January  1,  1971  it  will  be  dropped  to 
an  area  "E"  classification  (9.0  to  11.9  percent).    Plant  closings,  mass  lay- 
offs, shortened  work  weeks  and  a  cutback  in  hours  have  permeated  the  manu- 
facturing sector.    The  national  economic  slump  has  hit  hard  at  most  segments 
of  the  New  Bedford  economy.    Defense  cutbacks  have  had  an  adverse  effect  on 
the  electrical  machinery  industry  while  foreign  imports  have  contributed  to 
the  dwindling  employment  in  textile,  apparel,  and  leather  goods. 

In  the  first  eleven  months  of  1970,  fifteen  different  firms  ceased 
operations.    Five  of  the  firms  were  involved  in  the  needle  trades,  three  in 
food  products,  two  each  in  textiles  and  wholesale  and  retail  trade,  and  one 
each  in  leather  goods,  chemical  and  allied  products,  and  electrical  machinery. 
These  firms  alone  accounted  for  nearly  1,400  job  losses. 

While  many  firms  were  beset  by  economic  woes  some  new  businesses 
did  enter  the  area.    The  Columbia  Electronic  Cables  Inc.  opened  in  August 
with  close  to  100  employees.    The  firm  hopes  to  employ  up  to  300  workers 
by  next  year.     In  November,  the  Mammoth  Mart  Inc.,  discount  department  store, 
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and  its  adjacent  Boston  Baby  unit  began  operation  in  the  partially-finished 
King's  Shopping  Center.    When  completed,  the  shopping  center  will  be  occupied 
by  20  establishments.    A  much  larger  shopping  center,  the  North  Dartmouth 
Plaza,  is  rapidly  taking  shape.    The  82-acre  mall  will  be  occupied  by  55 
tenants.    A  Dartmouth  town  meeting  authorized  the  appropriation  of  $500,000 
for  an  Industrial  Park  in  North  Dartmouth,  which  would  adjoin  the  existing 
New  Bedford  Industrial  Park.    The  two  parks  will  present  a  tremendous  oppor- 
tunity to  attract  viable  major  industries  to  the  area.    The  Polaroid  color 
film-negative  manufacturing  plant  should  finally  be  in  operation  at  the  New 
Bedford  Industrial  Park  by  the  third    quarter  of  1971,  with  employment  ex- 
pected to  reach  between  200  and  300  people.    Area  leaders  must  attract  more 
industries  of  this  caliber  in  order  to  relieve  the  massive  unemployment  situa- 
tion in  this  stagnant  economy. 

Urban  renewal  activity  will  show  continued  growth  as  work  is  done 
on  the  three  massive  urban  renewal  projects.    The  188-acre  South  Terminal 
project,  the  76-acre  North  Terminal  project,  and  the  85.8-acre  West  End 
urban  renewal  project,  as  well  as  numerous  proposed  housing  projects,  should 
offer  an  opportunity  for  increased  employment. 


c.     Population  and  Labor  Force  Characteristics  and  Trends 

(The  tables  at  the  end  of  this  section  pertain  to  the  following) 

The  preliminary  1970  U.  S.  Census  figures  reveal  that  the  popula- 
tion of  the  New  Bedford  SMSA  jumped  from  143,176  in  1960  to  151,934  in  1970. 
The  6.1  percent  climb  was  attributed  to  population  growth  in  each  of  the 
surrounding  towns.    The  preliminary  census  figure  for  1970,  however,  reveals 
that  the  population  of  the  city  of  New  Bedford  actually  dwindled  from  102,477 
in  1960  to  101,262  in  1970.    The  population  of  the  old  Model  Cities  area 
(South  Central  and  South  End)  also  shrank  from  17,186    in  1960  to  an  estimated 
15,850  in  1970  (-7.8  percent).    Although  the  population  of  the  SMSA  did  expand 
significantly,  it  still  trailed  the  rate  of  increase  for  the  state  (9.4  per- 
cent) and  the  country  (11.7  percent).    Each  of  the  five  surrounding  towns, 
however,  experienced  population  gains  at  a  rate  that  was  greater  than  that 
for  the  U.S.  as  a  whole.    The  town  of  Dartmouth  had  the  largest  population 
boost  (4,084),  while  the  town  of  Mattapoisett  reflected  the  greatest  percent- 
age rise  (43.2  percent). 

The  average  civilian  work  force  of  the  SMSA  for  the  first  11  months 
of  1970  was  64,000,  compared  with  the  1960  annual  average  of  62,300.  The 
lowest  point  of  the  decade  was  the  60,400  work  force  average  of  1964,  while 
the  highest  was  the  64,100  of  1969.    The  average  civilian  work  force  for 
the  11  months  of  1970  contained  58,400  people  classified  as  employed  and 
5,600  as  unemployed. 
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The  breakdown  by  race  and  country  of  origin  for  the  SMSA  and  City 
according  to  the  1960  census  was  as  follows: 


SMSA 

City 

Race  and  Country  of  Origin 

4LJ  .  O  /„ 

rorcuguese  (i-z  generation^ (lnciuaes  many  cape  veraians./ 

1 0  I*? 

11  •  J/, 

rrencn  canaman  (i generation^ 

o.ou 

a.  o*y 
o .  yy. 

united  Kingdom  (l-z  generation ) 

*X  *>■/ 

J .  o  /. 

rOiisn  (i-z  generation,; 

2.7/. 

3.0% 

Negro  (2.0%  Negro  and  1.0%  Cape  Verdian) 

1.4% 

1.5% 

Irish  (1-2  generation) 

1 .  0% 

1.2% 

U.S.S.R.  (1-2  generation) (mainly  Jewish) 

1.07. 

1.1% 

Italian  (1-2  generation) 

0.27. 

0.37. 

Puerto  Rican 

0.27. 

0.2% 

Oriental  and  other  nonwhite 

2.0% 

1.77. 

Other  foreign  stock  (1-2  generation) 

46.0% 

42.6% 

All  other  persons 

Source:    U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census 


The  minority  group  population  of  both  the  SMSA  and  the  City  rose 
sharply  during  the  10-year  period  1960-1970.    The  minority  group  population 
of  the  SMSA  increased  from  8,550  in  1960  to  an  estimated  12,300  in  1970.  The 
same  segment  of  the  population  in  the  City  increased  from  8,000  to  an  estimated 
11,350. 

The  Cape  Verdians  are  the  largest  minority  group  in  the  SMSA.  They 
constitute  approximately  7,600  people  in  the  SMSA  and  7,000  in  the  City. 
Many  are  located  in  the  South  Central  and  South  End  Model  Cities  area.  The 
Cape  Verdians  are  a  brown  race  (as  opposed  to  black)  as  a  result  of  the  inter- 
marriage between  Africans  and  White  Portuguese  Europeans,    Estimates  as  to 
the  number  of  minority  group  members  can  be  very  confusing,  since  the  census 
lists  most  Cape  Verdians  as  White  and  the  remainder  as  Negro. 

The  second  largest  minority  group  in  the  SMSA  are  Negroes.  There 
are  an  estimated  2,700  Negroes  in  the  SMSA  and  2,500  in  the  city.    A  large 
percentage  of  Negroes  are  concentrated  in  the  lower  West  End  area  (recently 
added  to  the  Model  Cities  area). 
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The  Puerto  Rican  population,  although  numbering  only  an  estimated 
1,800  in  the  SMSA  and  1,700  in  the  City,  is  expanding  at  a  rapid  rate.  In 
1960  the  Puerto  Rican  population  was  almost  nil.    Immigration  in  recent  years, 
however,  has  brought  many  Puerto  Ricans  to  the  city.    The  numerical  growth 
of  these  people  is  likely  to  rise  sharply  in  the  coming  years. 

The  Portuguese  constitute  the  largest  ethnic  group  in  the  city. 
Although  not  a  minority  group,  many  Portuguese  have  recently  immigrated  from 
their  homeland.    They  often  cannot  speak  English  and  have  trouble  adjusting 
to  a  new  environment.  Since  1965  the  annual  immigration  of  Portuguese  from 
the  Azores,  the  Medeira    Islands,  and  mainland  Portugal  has  increased  rapidly. 
This  has  come  about  due  to  an  Act  of  Congress  in  1965  which  allowed  Portugal 
and  other  nations  to  use  unfilled  immigration  quotas. 

There   is  a  large  proportion  of  females  in  the  SMSA.    According  to 
the  1960  census,  75,096  females  represented  52.5  percent  of  the  population 
while  68,080  males  accounted  for  only  47.5  percent. 


Raciax  and  Minority  Group  Distribution 
New  Bedford,  Massachusetts  SMSA 

and  Target  Areas 
1970 


Population  Group 

SMSA 

City  of 
New  Bedford 

Model 

Cities 

Number 

Percent 

Number  | 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

1 

Total  Population 

151,900 

100.0 

101,250 

100.0 

18,850 

100.0 

White 

139,600 

91.9 

89,900 

88.8 

13,050 

69.2 

(Minority  Group) 

(12,300) 

(8.1) 

(11,350) 

(11.2) 

(5,800) 

(30.8) 

Negro 

2,700 

1.8 

2,500 

2.5 

1,350 

7.2 

Cape  Verdian 

7,600 

5.0 

7,000 

6.9 

3,450 

18.3 

Puerto  Rican 

1,800 

1.2 

1,700 

1.7 

950 

5.0 

Other 

200 

0.1 

150 

0.1 

50 

0.3 

Source:    Total  population  based  on  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  preliminary 

estimates.  Racial  distribution  based  on  projections  of  1966  ONBOARD 
Survey  and  projections  of  1969  Model  Cities  Survey. 
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Population  Changes 
New  Bedford,  .Massachusetts  SMSA 
1960  -  1970 


Municipality 

Popul 

ation 

Population  Change  1960  to  1970 

1970* 

I960* 

Number 

|  Percent 

SMSA  -  Total 

151,934 

143,176 

8,758 

6.1 

City  of  New  Bedford 

101,262 

102,477 

-1,215 

-1.2 

Acushnet 

7,703 

5,755 

1,948 

33.8 

Dartmouth 

18,691 

14,607 

4,084 

28.0 

Fairhaven 

16,371 

14,339 

2,032 

14.2  . 

Marion 

3,443 

2,881 

562 

19.5 

Mattapoisett 

4,464 

3,117 

1,347 

43.2 

Source:    *    U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  preliminary  estimate 


#    U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census 
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Population  Trends 
New  Bedford,  Massachusetts  SMSA 
1960  -  1970 


Area 

1970* 

1965# 

1960^ 

1955# 

1950«* 

1945# 

1940^ 

SMSA 

151,934 

147,145 

143,176 

142,270 

141,984 

140,675 

138,073 

City  of  New  Bedford 

101,262 

100,176 

102,477 

105,488 

109,189 

110,308 

110,341 

(SMSA  Ring) 

(50,672) 

(46,969) 

(40,699) 

(36,782) 

(32,795) 

(30,367) 

(27,732] 

Acushnet 

7,703 

6,717 

5,755 

4,892 

4,401 

4,272 

4,145 

Dartmouth 

18,691 

17,187 

14,607 

13,077 

11,115 

9,909 

9,011 

Fairhaven 

16,371 

15,642 

14,339 

13,376 

12,764 

12,072 

10,938 

Marion 

3,443 

3,481 

2,881 

2,776 

2,250 

2,120 

2,030 

Mattapoisett 

4,464 

3,942 

3,117 

2,661 

2,265 

1,994 

1,608 

Source:    *    U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  preliminary  estimate 
#    Massachusetts  Decennial  Census 
i    U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census 
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Population  Changes  in  the  Nation,  the  State  , 
the  SMS A,  and  the  City 
1960  -  1970 


Population 

Population  Change  1960-1970 

Area 

1970* 

I960* 

Number 

Percent 

United  States 

200,263,721 

179,323,175 

20,940,546 

11.7 

Massachusetts 

5,630,224 

5,148,578 

481,646 

9.4 

SMSA 

151,934 

143,176 

8,758 

6.1 

City 

101,262 

102,477 

-1,215 

-1.2 

Model  Cities!^ 

15,850 

17,186 

-1,336 

-7.8 

Source:    *    U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  preliminary  estimate 
#    U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census 

1/    Model  Cities  estimate  for  1970  (figures  for  both  1960 
and  1970  do  not  include  the  estimated  3,000  West  End 
residents) 
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3.    Employment  Developments  and  Outlook  by  Industry 

(  1970  yearly  averages  will  refer  to  an  11-month  average, 
which  may  vary  slightly  from  the  12-month  average) . 

Nonagricultural  wage  and  salary  employment  in  the  New  Bedford  SMSA 
climbed  from  an  average  of  50,100  in  1960  to  53,700  in  1970.     The  low  point 
of  the  decade  (49,200)  was  during  the  recessional  year  of  1961  while  the  high 
point  was  during  1969  (55,200). 

Manufacturing  employment  dipped  from  a  high  of  27,500  in  1960  to  a 
low  of  25,300  in  1970  (  a  2,000  drop  in  nondurable  goods  forces  and  200  in 
durable  goods) .     The  second  lowest  employment  average  for  manufacturing  was 
during  1964  (25,800)  when  many  firms  either  liquidated  or  relocated.  Manufac- 
turing payrolls  climbed  from  this  point,  reaching  27,100  in  1969. 

Textile  employment  has  plunged  drastically  during  the  past  ten  years. 
There  has  been  more  than  a  100  percent  employment  reduction  from  the  4,400  of 
1960  to  the  2,100  in  1970.     In  the  early  60 's  many  firms  were  relocating  in  the 
South  while  more  recently  there  has  been  a  phasing  out  of  most  of  the  cotton 
goods  operations. 

The  major  contraction  in  durable  goods  employment  during  the  decade 
was  the  1,100  job  loss  in  electrical  machinery  (4,100  in  1960  to  3,000  in  1970). 
The  industry  experienced  sharp  declines  in  jobs  in  the  early  60's. 

Nonmanuf acturing  employment  experienced  steady  gains  during  the  past 
decade.    Jobs  in  this  sector  climbed  from  22,600  in  1960  to  28,400  in  1970. 
While  nonmanufacturing  employment  accounted  for  only  45.1  percent  of  nonfarm 
employment  in  1960,  the  same  industries  accounted  for  52.9  percent  of  the  total 
in  1970.    Job  boosts  were  reflected  most  prominently  in  wholesale  and  retail 
trade  (8,300  in  1960  to  9,800  in  1970)  and  "other  nonmanufacturing"  (primarily 
services)  (6,600  in  1960  to  9,400  in  1970). 

Nonfarm  wage  and  salary  employment  in  the  New  Bedford  SMSA  plummeted 
from  55,300  at  mid-November  1969  to  52,500  at  mid-November  1970.     The  100- job 
increase  in  nonmanufacturing  did  little  to  counteract  the  2, 900- job  curtailment 
in  manufacturing  payrolls.     The  1,500  job  losses  in  the  durable  goods  sector 
were  attributed  primarily  to  two  industries:    electrical  machinery  (-1,000) 
and  nonelectrical  machinery  (-400).    The  electrical  machinery  slump  was  brought 
about  by  defense  cutbacks,  which  have  severely  hurt  the  local  industry  during 
recent  months.     The  deterioration  in  the  national  economy  has  had  a  detrimental 
effect  on  the  nonelectrical  machinery  industry,  especially  during  the  past  six 
months . 

The  1,400  reduction  in  nondurable  goods  payrolls  since  mid-November 
1969  included  losses  of  600  in  textiles,  300  in  apparel,  and  500  in  "other 
nondurables"  (including  rubber  and  leather).     Foreign  imports  have  magnified 
the  detrimental  effects  of  the  slumping  national  economy  upon  the  above-men- 
tioned industries. 

The  employment  outlook  for  fiscal  year  1972  is  very  unclear  at  present. 
Although  the  weakened  economy  may  continue  to  slide  downward  in  the  coming  months, 
it  is  hoped  that  at  least  a  slight  improvement  will  occur  during  the  fiscal  year. 
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The  downturn  in  nonagricultural  wage  and  salary  employment  should  abate  during 
fiscal  year  1972,  however,  it  is  dubious  as  to  whether  more  than  small  job 
gains,  if  any,  will  take  place.     The  manufacturing  sector    may  experience  limited 
employment  growth  during  the  latter  part  of  the  fiscal  year  but  more  expansion 
will  be  needed  to  relieve  the  burdens  on  the  stagnant  economy.     Job  gains  will 
be  more  significant  in  nonmanufacturing  as  steady  growth  can  be  anticipated. 

The  durable  goods  industry  can  be  expected  to  show  job  declines  in 
the  coming  months.    Any  employment  growth  in  relation  to  the  present  is  not 
likely  to  occur  during  calendar  year  1971.     It  is  hoped  that  a  slight  increase 
in  jobs  will  take  place  during  the  latter  half  of  fiscal  year  1972.     A  slight 
improvement  should  occur  in  primary  and  fabricated  metals,  as  job  orders  start 
increasing.    An  expected  increase  in  home  construction  would  be  of  considerable 
help.     The  recent  addition  to  the  SMSA  of  the  Columbia  Electronic  Cables  Inc. 
should  be  a  big  boost  to  this  industry.    The  problems  in  the  nonelectrical  ma- 
chinery industry  are  not  likely  to  be  as  easily  overcome.     A  lack  of  orders, layoffs 
and  short  workweeks  have  been  frequent.     The  outlook  is  not  good  for  the  im- 
mediate future  and  any  improvement  during  fiscal  year  1972  is  unlikely.  The 
electrical  machinery  industry  has  experienced  serious  job  losses  of  late  and 
more  of  the  same  can  be  expected  into  the  early  fiscal  year.    Defense  cutbacks 
have  forced  mass  layoffs  at  some  area  firms.     Any  possible  job  gains  during 
the  latter  half  of  fiscal  year  1972  would  serve  only  to  bring  employment  back 
to  its  presently  low  level.    The  termination  of  defense  contracts  may  cause  severe 
cutbacks  on  ordnance  payrolls.      One  hopeful  sign  in  the  hard  goods  sector  is 
the  expected  opening  of  Polaroid  Inc.     The  plant  should  finally  be  ready  for 
operation  by  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  and  will  boost  employment  in  the 
instruments  industry.     The  future  outlook  could  be  altered  by  either  new,  viable 
firms  entering  the  area  or  other  firms  liquidating, 

Future  growth  in  the  nondurable  goods  sector  is  unlikely.     The  apparel 
industry  will  be  attempting  to  remain  steady  during   fiscal  year  1972.  Many 
firms  have  closed  during  the  past  year  and  the  trend  could  continue  into  the 
future.     The  needle  trades  have  been  bothered  by  rapidly-changing  styles  which 
have  brought  about  nonseasonal  declines.     Short  workweeks  have  been  common. 
Although  the  employment  drop  has  only  been  slight,  a  continuance  of  the  infla- 
tionary trends  could  bring  about  disastrous  effects.    The  textile  industry, 
once  New  Bedford's  major  source  of  employment,  has  continued  its  long-run 
decline.    Employment  at  mid-November  was  down  to  1,900  and  should  falter  even 
more.     Competitive  foreign  imports  have  accentuated  the  industry's  local  pro- 
blems.   The  industry  for  the  most  part  has  not  been  able  to  successfully  adapt 
itself  to  modern  methods.     The  rubber  industry  should  hold  steady  during  the 
coming  fiscal  year.     Although  mild  layoffs  have  been  occurring,  the  industry 
should  not  expect  any  significant  declines  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

It  is  almost  certain  that  nonmanufacturing  payrolls  will  continue  to 
expand  during  fiscal  year  1972,  however,  this  growth  may  occur  at  a  decreasing 
rate.     Small  employment  advances  are  anticipated  in  both  wholesale  and  retail 
trade  and  services.     Staffing  for  new  stores  and  additional  recreational  fa- 
cilities should  account  for  part  of  the  upswing.    Moderate  job  gains  should 
be  reflected  in  contract  construction  where  federal  and  state  funding  will 
provide  much  needed  financing  for  housing,  new  schools,  and  urban  renewal  pro- 
jects.    Small  advances  are  anticipated  for  other  nonmanufacturing  industries 
with  the  possible  exception  of  fishing.    The  fishing  industry  has  been  hindered 
by  foreign  competition  and  may  suffer  from  the  proposed  quotas  on  the  yellow- 
tail  flounder. 
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4.     Employment  Developments  and  Outlook  by  Occupation 


A  survey  of  unfilled  job  openings  was  conducted  at  the  local  DES 
office  during  the  latter  part  of  November.     A  total  of  413  job  openings  were 
on  file  with  283  of  them  remaining  open  for  30  days  or  more  (68.6  percent). 
One  year  ago  at  this  time  only  302  job  openings  were  on  file  while  at  the  end 
of  May  1970,423  unfilled  openings  were  recorded  at  the  DES  office. 

Clerical  and  sales  work  occupations  were  the  leading  source  of  job 
openings  (113),  with  more  than  two-thirds  being  open  for  30  days  or  more.  Most 
of  the  openings  were  available  for  such  jobs  as  sales  clerks,  general  clerks, 
clerk- typists  and  secretaries.    Many  of  these  positions,  however,  were  low 
paying  ones. 

The  second  highest  number  of  job  openings  were  in  the  bench  work  oc- 
cupations (84),  which  in  the  past  have  usually  contained  the  highest  total  of 
openings.    A  great  proportion  of  these  openings  continue  to  be  for  various 
classes  of  sewing  machine  operators  in  the  garment  industry  (53) .     A  signifi- 
cant demand  also  exists  for  spreaders.     There  has  been  a  continued  shortage 
of  skilled  and  semi-skilled  workers  in  these  fields,  resulting  in  a  high  per- 
centage of  openings  that  have  been  unfilled  for  30  days  or  more  (76.2  percent). 

The  80  openings  in  service  industries  (66.3  percent,  30  days  or  more) 
included  positions  for  hand  pressers,  restaurant  help,  watchmen,  and  day 
workers.    As  was  true  for  the  clerical  and  sales  occupations,  many  of  the  ser- 
vice positions  involved  low  wages. 

Twenty-eight  of  the  32  machine  trade  orders  were  open  for  30  days  or 
more.     These  jobs  included  positions  in  the  textile  industry  for  loom  fixers 
and  weavers.     A  lack  of  qualified  applicants  accounts  for  many  of  the  long- 
term  openings  in  this  category. 

The  25  structural  work  openings  (64.0  percent,  30  days  or  more)  con- 
sisted of  vacancies  for  electricians,  plumbers,  electrical  assemblers,  roofers 
and  construction  workers.     The  need  for  licensed  electricians  and  plumbers  is 
one  that  has  continued  for  some  time. 

The  only  remaining  occupation  which  had  a  significant  amount  of  job 
openings  was  the  position  of  material  handler  (29  of  the  53  miscellaneous 
openings).    Although  there  is  an  applicant  surplus,  many  material  handler  jobs 
are  not  filled  both  because  the  pay  is  low  and  because  there  is  little  chance 
for  advancement. 

Very  few  openings  were  listed  in  processing,  managerial,  professional 
and  technical,  and  farming,  fishing  and  forestry.     The  cutback  in  defense 
spending  has  limited  the  job  opportunities  for  many  engineers  and  technicians. 

The  unfilled  job  openings  on  file  at  the  local  office  do  not  represent 
the  entire  demand  for  the  area.     Some  employers  do  not  list  available  openings 
with  the  DES  office.     This  may  be  the  case  when  an  employer  has  a  sufficient 
number  of  applicants  readily  available.    Many  firms  search  for  applicants  by 
advertisements  in  the  local  newspaper.    Frequently,  however,  they  also  have 
job  orders  on  file  with  the  office. 
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Many  MDTA  programs  train  people  for  shortage  occupations.  These 
courses  both  past  and  present  have  been  aimed  towards  filling  needs  for  nurse 
aids,  automobile  mechanics,  cooks,  clerk- typists ,  general  office  clerks,  and 
bookkeepers.    The  courses  will  continue  functioning  in  the  future  in  order  to 
secure  employment  for  hard-to-place  applicants.     The  Concentrated  Employment 
Program  has  also  taken  significant  steps  by  sponsoring  programs  which  train 
people  for  such  positions  as  oil  burner  mechanics,  machine  operators,  and 
welders. 

In  the  New  Bedford  SMSA,  rougly  45  percent  of  all  workers  are  engaged 
in  manufacturing  industries,  as  compared  to  under  30  percent  for  the  state. 
During  fiscal  year  1972,  there  may  be  a  phasing  out  of  certain  jobs  in  the  non- 
durable goods  industries.    These  job  losses  should  be  mitigated,  however,  by 
gains  in  clerical  jobs (in  both  manufacturing  and  nonmanuf acturing  industries) 
and  skilled  occupations  (primarily  in  the  hard-goods  sector).     To  meet  the  de- 
mand in  these  selected  avenues  of  employment,  it  would  be  expedient  to  expand 
existing  training  facilities. 


Unfilled  Job  Openings 
New  Bedford,  Massachusetts  SMSA 
November  23,  1970 


D.O.T. 

Open 
of 

30  Days 
More 

Code 

Occupational  Category 

Total 

Number 

Percent 

Total  All  Occupations 

413 

283 

68.5 

0 

Professional,  Technical 

4 

3 

75.0 

1 

Managerial 

9 

8 

88.9 

2 

Clerical  and  Sales 

113 

75 

66.4 

3 

Service 

80 

53 

66.3 

4 

Farming,  Fishing,  Forestry 

3 

2 

66.7 

5 

Processing 

10 

6 

60.0 

6 

Machine  Trades 

32 

28 

87.5 

7 

Bench  Work 

84 

64 

76.2 

8 

Structural  Work 

25 

16 

64.0 

9 

Miscellaneous 

53 

28 

52.8 
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5 .     Recent  Trends  in  Unemployment 


Unemployment  for  the  first  11  months  of  1970  averaged  5,600  or  8.8 
percent  of  the  civilian  work  force  (the  11-month  averages  may  be  slightly  lower 
than  the  12-month  average).     It  marked  the  highest  average  unemployment  since 
the  recessional  year  of  1961  when  the  5,800  unemployed  represented  9.4  percent 
of  the  civilian  work  force.    The  upsurge  in  unemployment  followed  two  compara- 
tively calm  years  in  which  the  number  of  unemployed  remained  under  4,000  while 
the  unemployment  rate  hovered  around  6.0  percent.    The  New  Bedford  SMSA  is  re- 
flecting the  economic  slump  of  the  state  and  the  country,  but  at  a  more  rapidly 
accelerating  pace. 

Civilian  Work  Force,  Employment,  and  Unemployment,  New  Bedford  SMSA 
Unemployment  Rates,  New  Bedford  SMSA,  Massachusetts,  and  United  States  1960-1970 

(in  000 's) 


Year 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

19701/ 

Civilian  Work  Force 

62.3 

61.9 

61.9 

61.7 

60.4 

61.8 

63.0 

63.2 

63.2 

64.1 

64.0 

Unemployment 

5.1 

5.8 

4.8 

4.8 

4.7 

4.2 

3.8 

4.3 

3.8 

3.9 

5.6 

Employment 

57.0 

56.1 

57.1 

56.9 

55.7 

57.6 

59.1 

58.8 

59.3 

60.2 

58.4^/ 

Unemployment  Rate 

New  Bedford  SMSA 

8.2 

9.4 

7.7 

7.8 

7.8 

6.8 

6.0 

6.8 

6.0 

6.1 

8.8 

Massachusetts 

5.1 

5.9 

5.4 

5.8 

5.7 

4.9 

4.2 

4.0 

4.0 

3.9 

5.2 

United  States 

5.5 

6.7 

5.5 

5.7 

5.2 

4.5 

3.8 

3.8 

3.6 

3.5 

4.9 

1/  11-month  average 

2/  Includes  labor-management  disputes 


The  severity  of  the  economic  crisis  can  best  be  realized  when  analyzing 
claims  filed  by  totally  unemployed  people  during  the  survey  week  of  each  month. 
During  mid-October  and  mid-November  1969,  total  unemployment  claims  numbered 
only  1,429  and  2,310  respectively.    When  contrasted  with  the  4,181  and  4,480 
total  claims  for  mid-October  and  mid-November  1970,  one  can  perceive  how  quickly 
the  jobless  rolls  have  expanded. 

Unemployment  has  climbed  steadily  throughout  the  year.     The  latest 
figures  for  mid-November  1970  reveal  that  6,500  people  are  unemployed,  2,600 
more  than  at  mid-November  1969  and  1,400  more  than  at  mid- August  1970.    The  un- 
employment rate,  meanwhile,  has  catapulted  from  6.1  percent  at  mid-November 
1969  and  8.0  percent  at  mid-August  1969,  to  a  shocking  10.2  percent  at  mid- 
November  1970. 
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The  unemployment  outlook  for  the  immediate  future  is  very  bleak  indeed. 
The  rate  will  continue  to  rise  during  the  winter  months,  as  various  national 
and  seasonal  factors  will  continue  to  plague  the  already  crippled  economy.  Hope- 
fully, the  dire  unemployment  upswing  will  show  indications  of  abating  as  fiscal 
year  1972  approaches.     The  unemployment  rate  for  fiscal  year  1972  should  drop 
below  the  rate  for  the  first  11  months  of  1969  (8.8  percent),  but  more  than  a 
minor  recovery  is  needed  to  alleviate  the  massive  unemployment  problem.  The 
quickness  with  which  New  Bedford  can  put  its  jobless  back  on  payrolls  will  prob- 
ably reflect  long  run  implications  as  to  the  future  growth  of  the  area  in  the70's. 

Much  of  the  present  unemployment  in  the  SMSA  is  concentrated  in  the 
inner  city  ghetto  areas.     Many  minority  group  members  who  found  employment  op- 
portunities scarce  one  year  ago  have  found  job  efforts  to  be  almost  futile  at  present. 
Consequently,  there  are  a  substantial  number  of  unemployed  people  who  are  no 
longer  eligible  for  benefit  payments  (if  they  ever  were  at  all)  and  have  not 
bothered  to  register  with  the  Employment  Service  section  of  the  DES. 

An  analysis  of  claims  filed  for  total  unemployment  was  undertaken  at 
the  local  DES  office  during  mid-December.    The  sample  survey  of  712  claims  re- 
vealed that  54.2  percent  were  filed  by  males  and  45.8  percent  by  females. 
Claimants  24  years  of  age  or  younger  accounted  for  13.5  percent  of  the  total; 
25-44  years  old,  33.7  percent;  45-59  years  old,  35.1  percent;  and  60  years  of 
age  and  over,  17.7  percent.     Lack  of  skills  and  inexperience  with  job  market 
procedures  usually  characterize  the  teenage  and  young  adult  unemployed.  Many 
are  not  found  in  the  claim  files  because  of  a  lack  of  covered  employment  ex- 
perience.   Meanwhile,  many  of  the  elderly  people  60  years  of  age  and  over  are 
unemployed  because  of  a  physical  infirmity,  outmoded  skills,  or  a  reluctance 
or  inability  to  adapt  to  changes  in  the  work  environment.     More  than  half  of 
all  the  claimants  had  been  employed  in  either  apparel  (23.6  percent),  elec- 
trical machinery  (16.9  percent),  or  textile  (10.7  percent)  industries.  Females 
accounted  for  86.9  percent  of  the  needle  trade  claims  and  76.7  percent  of  the 
electrical  machinery  claims,  while  males  represented  86.8  percent  of  the  textile 
claims.     Other  industries,  from  which  significant  number  of  claims  were  filed 
by  workers,  were  wholesale  and  retail  trade  (10.1  percent),  service  (9.0  percent), 
construction  (8.7  percent),  rubber  and  plastic  products  (4.5  percent),  and  non- 
electrical machinery  (3.7  percent).    Claimants  out  of  work  15  weeks  or  more  re- 
presented 18.5  percent  of  the  survey  results.    Claims  for  extended  benefits  ac- 
counted for  13.4  percent  of  all  surveyed  claims,  but  were  not  included  in  the 
sample  results. 
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Claims  Survey 
New  Bedford,  Massachusetts  SMSA 
Week  Ending  December  19,  1970 


Percentage  Distribution 
Claimants  by    Age  and  Sex 


All         Male  Female 
Age  Percent    Percent  Percent 


Total  Applicants 

100.0 

100. 

0 

100.0 

Under  25  years 

13.5 

15. 

6 

11.0 

25-44  years 

33.7 

36. 

3 

30.7 

45-59  years 

35.1 

27. 

4 

44.2 

60  years  and  over 

17.7 

20. 

7 

14.1 

Percentage  Distribution 
Claimants  by  Industrial  Origin,  Age  and  Sex 


Percent 
of 
Total 

Category 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Both  '. 
Sexes  ; 

Under 
25 

25-44 

45-59 

60  and 
over 

Under 
25 

25-44 

45-59 

60  and 
over 

23.6 

Apparel 

100.0 

2.4 

4.8 

2.4 

3.6 

8.3 

26.2 

40.4 

11.9 

16.9 

Electrical  Machinery  100.0 

1.7 

10.0 

5.0 

6.7 

8.3 

23.3 

36.7 

8.3 

10.7 

Textiles 

100.0 

2.6 

21.1 

42.1 

21.1 

2.6 

0.0 

2.6 

7.9 

10.1 

Wholesale  and 

Retail  Trade 

100.0 

22.2 

19.5 

13.9 

11.1 

8.3 

8.3 

11.1 

5.6 

9.0 

Services 

100.0 

15.6 

12.5 

15.6 

18.7 

3.2 

15.6 

15.6 

3.2 

8.7 

Construction 

100.0 

16.1 

48.4 

19.4 

12.9 

0.0 

3.2 

0.0 

0.0 

4.5 

Rubber  and 

Plastic  Products 

100.0 

12.5 

25.0 

18.8 

6.2 

0.0 

12.5 

25.0 

0.0 

3.7 

Nonelectrical  Machinery  100.0 

30.8 

46.1 

23.1 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 
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6.    Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services 

ii  n 
The  universe  of  need  for  manpower  services  represents  the  total 

number  of  different  individuals,  both  unemployed  and  underutilized,  who  may 
need  employment-related  assistance  through  manpower  programs,  at  some  time 
during  the  target  year.     It  includes  estimates  of  the  disadvantaged;  other 
poor  persons  who  do  not  meet  the  criteria  for  designation  as  disadvantaged; 
individuals  in  near-poverty;  and  nonpoor  workers  who  are  unemployed  or  under- 
utilized during  the  course  of  the  target  year. 

In  the  New  Bedford  SMSA  it  is  estimated  that  27,700  individuals  may 
require  employment  related  assistance  during  fiscal  year  1972  (23,850  in  the 
City  and  7,250  in  the  Model  Cities  Area).     Of  this  number,  7,400  (26.7  percent) 
will  be  classified  as  disadvantaged.     The  term  disadvantaged  is  applied  to  a 
poor  person  (or  member  of  a  poor  family)  who  does  not  have  suitable  employment 
and  fits  under  at  least  one  of  the  following  categories:  a  school  dropout;  a 
member  of  a  minority  group;  under  22  year  of  age;  45  years  of  age  or  older; 
or  handicapped.    An  additional  800  (2.9  percent) "other  poor" individuals  who  do 
not  meet  the  criteria  of  the  disadvantaged,  will  also  require  manpower- related 
services.     These  800  persons,  all  members  of  families  whose  income  is  at  or 
below  the  poverty  level,  are  nonminority^  group,  nonhandicapped  ,  high  school 
graduates  between  the  ages  of  22  and  44. 

In  the  nonpoor  category,  6,400  persons  (23.1  percent)  at  the  near- 
poverty  level  will  be  in  need  of  employment-related  assistance.     These  indi- 
viduals belong  to  families  whose  income  is  above  the  designated  poverty  level 
but  below  the  level  designated  for  the  nonpoor.     An  additional  13,100  (47.3 
percent)  other  nonpoor  will  require  manpower-related  assistance  during  the 
fiscal  year.     These  persons  are  unemployed  or  underutilized  members  of  families 
with  incomes  above  the  near-poverty  level. 

The  estimate  of  the  "universe  of  need"  for  fiscal  year  1972  (27,700) 
is  800  above  the  estimate  that  was  derived  for  fiscal  year  1971.     The  interpre- 
tation of  new  data  has  indicated  that  assumptions  for  fiscal  year  1971  may  have 
been  over  estimated.     One  obvious  case  would  be  the  population  estimates  which 
were  over  stated  by  close  to  5,000  people  in  the  SMSA  and  3,000  in  the  city. 
Other  updated  assumptions  and  additional  data  used  in  calculating  the  universe 
of  need',' ,  accounted  for  an  increase  in  the  disadvantaged  and  "other  nonpoor  cat- 
egories, and  a  decrease  in  the  other  poor"  and  near-poverty  categories. 

The  number  of  job  applications  on  file  at  the  local  DES  office  has 
increased  in  recent  months  due  to  the  decline  in  the  economy.     According  to 
the  Employment  Security  Automated  Reporting  System  (ESARS) ,  37.7  percent  of 
the  5,226  job  applicants      on  file  during  November  were  under  22  years  of  age, 
38.8  percent  were  between  22  an  44,  and  23.5  percent  were  45  years  of  age  and 
older.     A  further  breakdown  revealed  that  61.3  percent  were  male  and  38.7 
percent  female,  while  16.8  percent  of  all  applicants  were  veterans.    Many  un- 
employed, however,  have  become,  frustrated  with  the  lack  of  job  opportunities 
and  are  no  longer  found  among  the  active  applicants. 
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New  Bedford,  Massachusetts  SMSA 
Plan  of  Service  Manpower  Data  Summary 


Base  Period  Used    Fiscal  Year  1970 


Fur  Fiscal  Year  1972 


Item 


Number  of  Individuals 


City  of 

nooe  l 

SMSA 

New  Bedford 

Cities 

151,934 

101,262 

18,850 

10,655 

7,183 

2,030 

43,140 

28,472 

4,040 

55,222 

38,044 

5,160 

12,308 

11,327 

6,000 

7,420 

6,831 

3,470 

1.     Total  Civilian  Population  (as  of    1970  ) 

a.  Age  Distribution; 
16  through  21  years 
22  through  44  years 
45  years  and  over 

b .  Members  of  Hinority--Total 
16  years  and  over 


2.  Total  Civilian  Work  Force 

(12  month  average  for  year    FY  1970 

a.  Employed,  Total  (12  month  average) 
(1)     Nonfarm  Wage  and  Salary  Workers 

b.  Unemployed  (12  month  average) 
(1)     Unemployment  Rate 

3.  Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services 

for  Fiscal  Year  Ending  19  72  (From  Table  1) 
(Number  of  different  individuals  in  year) 

a.  Poor 

(1)  Disadvantaged 

(2)  Other  Poor 

b.  Non-Poor 

(1)  Near-poverty 

(2)  All  other  Nonpoor 

4.  Unemployed  &  Underutilized  Disadvantaged: 
by  Category 

(12  month  average)   from  Table  1 

a.  Unemployed 

b.  Underutilized 

(1)  Employed  part-time  for  economic 
reasons 

(2)  Employed  full-time,  but  with  family 
income  at  or  below  poverty  level 

(3)  Not  in  labor  force  but  should  be 

5.  Welfare  Recipients 

6.  Estimated  School  Dropouts  (Forecast  period) 

7.  Estimated  Number  of  Veterans  Needing  Man- 
power Services  (Forecast  period) 


64,300 
59,700 
54,900 
4,600 
7.2 

51,900 
47 ,750 
43,900 
4, 150 
8.0 

9,900 
7,900 
7,700 
2,000 
20.2 

27,700 

23,850 

7.250 

8^200 
7,400 

o  r\  r\ 

800 
19,500 
6,400 
13 , 100 

6^700 
6,150 
550 

17,150 
5 , 400 

11 ,750 

2,600 
2,450 
150 
4,650 
2,200 
2,450 

7,400 

6,150 

3,250 

1,750 
5,650 

1,600 
4,550 

950 
1,500 

400 

350 

100 

4,250 
1,000 

3,350 
850 

950 
450 

1,100 

1,000 

550 

500 

350 

150 

1,000 

700 

200 
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7 .     Characteristics  of  the  Disadvantaged 

In  the  New  Bedford  SMSA,  1,750  -    of  the  estimated  7,400  disadvantaged 
individuals  will  be  totally  unemployed  during  fiscal  year  1972.     The  remaining 
disadvantaged  persons  (5,650)  will  all  be  underutilized,  with  4,250  working 
full-time  but  with  earnings  which  do  not  raise  the  family  income  above  the  pov- 
erty level  ($1,800  for  a  family  of  one  and  $600  for  each  additional  member  up 
to  13),  400  working  part-time  (less  than  35  hours  per  week)  for  economic  reasons, 
and  1,000  persons  who  are  not  in  the  labor  force  but  should  be,  assuming  the 
removal  of  certain  barriers  to  employment. 

Of  the  7,400  disadvantaged  individuals,  6,150  (83.1  percent)  will  be 
located  within  the  City  while  2,450  (33.1  percent)  will  be  situated  within  the 
Model  Cities  area.     The  1,600  unemployed  disadvantaged  persons  in  the  city  will 
account  for  91.4  percent  of  the  SMSA  total,  while  the  950  unemployed  disadvan- 
taged individuals  within  the  Model  Cities  area  will  represent  54.3  percent  of 
the  entire  SMSA.     The  4,550  (80.5  percent)  underutilized  disadvantaged  in  the 
City  will  consist  of  3,350  persons  employed  full-time,  350  employed  part-time 
for  economic  reasons,  and  850  persons  who  should  be  in  the  labor  force. 
The  1,500  (26.5  percent)  underutilized  in  the  Model  Cities  area  can  be  broken 
down  into  950  employed  full-time,  100  who  are  employed  part-time  for  economic 
reasons,  and  450  persons  who  should  be  in  the  labor  force. 

The  problems  which  contribute  toward  making  a  person  disadvantaged 
are  more  abundant  in  the  inner  city  communities  such  as  the  Model  Cities  area 
(especially  among  minority  group  members).    These  areas  are  generally  infected 
with  high  unemployment,  low  incomes,  poor  housing,  and  a  lack  of  recreational 
facilities.    The  people  are  frequently  on  welfare  rolls;  many  are  school  drop- 
outs and  illiteracy  is  a  serious  problem. 

Some  characteristics  of  the  disadvantaged  will  be  discussed  as 

follows : 


Welfare    Estimates  based  on  latest  welfare  figures  reveal  that 

there  will  be  approximately  1,100  cash  welfare  recipient* 
who  will  require  employment-related  assistance.  Approx- 
imately 800  of  these  welfare  recipients  (many  of  them 
mothers)  will  be  potentially  employable  under  the  Work 
Incentive  Program  (WIN)  for  fiscal  year  1972. 

Education    The    500    estimated  school  dropouts  in  the  SMSA  during 
fiscal  year  1972  is  an  alarming  figure.     Unless  the 
dropout  rate  can  be  reduced,  there  may  be  a  growing 
number  of  disadvantaged  persons  in  the  coming  years. 
One  only  has  to  look  at  the  1960  Census  to  see  how  a  low 
educational     attainment  has  hindered  the  average  city 

1/  Because  of  the  excessively  high  unemployment  rate  in  the  New  Bedford  SMSA 
(especially  of   late)        and  the  influx  of  minority  group  members,  an  adjustment 
had  to  be  made  in  the  national  formula  for  calculating  the  number  of  unemployed 
disadvantaged.     The  new  figure  coincides  with  the  figure  being  reported  by  the 
Employment  Security  Automated  Reporting  System  (ESARS)  for  disadvantaged  appli- 
cants.    The  "Universe  of  Need"  figure  for  the  disadvantaged  is  slightly  higher 
since  there are  more  unemployed  disadvantaged  who  are  not  job  applicants  than 
disadvantaged  applicants  who  are  not  unemployed. 
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resident.     Of  all  cities  with  populations  above  100,000, 
the  8.4  year  median  schooling  in  New  Bedford  was  the 
lowest  (8.6  years  for  the  SMSA) .     This  problem  has  been 
compounded  during  the  past  decade  by  a  growing  influx 
of  Portuguese  and  Puerto  Rican  immigrants  who  have  had 
no  prior  formal  schooling. 

Income      Many  of  the  disadvantaged  who  are  employed  full-time 
cannot  escape  from  being  classified  as  members  of 
poverty  households,  because  their  income  is  not  suf- 
ficient to  support  their  entire  families.     Pay  scales 
are  low  in  such  industries  as  apparel  ($76.20  average 
weekly  earnings  in  October) ,  electrical  machinery  ' 
($81.95  average  weekly  earnings  in  October),  trade, 
and  services.     The  average  yearly  insured  employment 
wage  of  approximately  $5,000  is  not  even  adequate  for 
large  families.    Many  women  are  employed  in  the  above- 
mentioned  occupations.     Since  they  frequently  are  the 
heads  of  households,  their  low  earnings  potential  makes 
the  situation  even  more  critical. 

Age  The  New  Bedford  SMSA  had  the  highest  median  age  in  the 

state  according  to  the  1960  census  (34.1  years  for 
males  and  36.8  for  females).    Many  disadvantaged  are 
elderly  people  who  have  limited  earning  potential  be- 
cause of  outmoded  skills,  or  physical  or  mental  defi- 
ciencies.   Many  are  elderly  widowed  women  who  no  longer 
have  any  reasonable  means  of  support.     Conversely,  the 
median  age  for  nonwhites  in  1960  was  21.5  for  males  and 
24.4  for  females.     A  lack  of  education  and  training 
skills  limits  the  employment  opportunities  of  these 
people.     The  paucity  of  jobs  forces  many  young  people 
to  become  idle,  often  leading  to  juvenile  deliquency. 

Veterans      In    fiscal  year  1972,  there  will  be  an  estimated  1,000 
discharged  veterans  who  will  be  in  need  of  manpower- 
related  assistance.    The  veteran  often  returns  home  only 
to  find  himself  a  stranger.    He  does  not  usually  possess 
any  specific  skills  or  training  that  can  be  applied  in 
local  industry.     It  is  often  necessary  to  supply  the 
veteran  with  specialized  training  in  order  that  he  may 
function  effectively  in  a  civilian  economy. 
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8.     Characteristics  of  Individuals  Other  Than  the  Disadvantaged 
in  the  Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services 

There  will  be  an  estimated  20,300  nondisadvantaged  individuals  in 
the  SMSA  who  will  be  in  need  of  employment-related  assistance  during  fiscal 
year  1972.     The  total  will  include  800  "other  poor"  individuals  in  addition 
to  the  19,500  nonpoor  (6,400  near-poverty  and  13,100  "all  other  nonpoor^'). 
Of  the  20,300  nondisadvantaged,  17,700  (87.2  percent)  will  be  located  in  the 
City  and  4,800  (23.6  percent)  in  the  Model  Cities  area.     The  nondisadvantaged 
in  the  City  will  consist  of  17,150  nonpoor  (5,400  near-poverty  and  11,750  "all 
other  nonpoor")        and  550 "other  poor".  The  corresponding  totals  for  the  Model 
Cities  area  will  be  4,650  nonpoor  (2,200  near-poverty  and  2,450  "  all  other 
nonpoor") and  150  "other  poor". 

Many  of  the  workers  who  are  classified  as  not  disadvantaged,  will 
be  unemployed  during  at  least  part  of  fiscal  year  1972.    Many  of  these 
workers  will  be  from  fluctuating  industries  such  as  apparel,  textiles,  leather, 
and  electrical  machinery;  others  will  be  involved  in  seasonal  occupations  such 
as  construction,  trade  and  services. 

Although  construction  employment  is  off  considerably  during  the 
winter  months,  many  of  the  men  (mostly  in  their  20' s  and  30' s)  who  are  dis- 
placed from  their  work  would  rather  collect  unemployment  compensation  (than 
seek  jobs  at  lower  pay),  until  they  can  return  to  their  regular  jobs.  Many 
trade  and  service  workers  are  limited  to  seasonal  employment  because  of  a 
lack  of  skills  and  educational  attainment.     Trade  workers  often  need  employ- 
ment related   assistance  during  the  slow  season  from  January  through  March.  A 
large  proportion  of  this  group  are  older  female  workers  who  are  available  for 
only  part-time  work. 

Short  workweeks  and  intermittent  layoffs  are  frequent  in  the  needle 
trade  and  textile  industries.    Many  of  these  individuals  come  to  expect  un- 
employment compensation  as  a  supplement  to  their  regular  incomes.     The  layoffs 
and  closing  of  firms  in  these  industries  often  displace  many  older  workers, 
whose  flexibility  is  limited  by  inadequate  skills  and  education. 

The  nondisadvantaged  will  consist  of  many  youths  "ho  will  be  seeking 
summer  work  during  school  vacation.     Other  youths,  including  both  school  gra- 
duates and  school  dropouts,  will  be  seeking  employment  for  the  first  time. 
These  new  entrants  as  well  as  many  re-entrants  into  the  work  force  will  be 
most  abundant  during  the  early  summer. 
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9 .    Barriers  to  Employment  of  the  Disadvantaged 

Various  economic,  social,  physical x  and  environmental,  factors  often 
work  together  to  impede  the  employment  opportunities  of  disadvantaged  people. 
These  factors  hinder  the  disadvantaged  person  in  successfully  competing  for 
suitable  jobs. 

Barriers  to  employment  of  the  disadvantaged  include  the  following: 

1.  Education    The  lack  of  a  high  school  diploma  is  a  major  deterrent 
to  the  disadvantaged  person  in  finding  a  suitable  job.     Approximately  75 
percent  of  the  population  of  the  New  Bedford  SMSA  22  years  of  age  and  over 
and  approximately  60  percent  of  the  youths  16  to  21  years  of  age,  have  not 
had  a  high  school  education  and  are  not  presently  attending  school,  while 
a  high  percentage  of  students  become  dropouts  each  academic  year.  The 
vocational  educational  system  must  be  expanded  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  vast 
segment  of  the  youth  population.     The  proposed  construction  of  a  new  Vo- 
cational High  School  to  service  the  area  would  be  highly  desirable.  It 
must  be  realized  that  training  students  to  become  skilled  workers  is  just 
as  vital  as  preparing  other  students  for  higher  formal  education.  Teaching 

a  youth  a  trade  can  greatly  enhance  his  chances  of  employment  upon  graduation. 
Furthermore,  an  available  pool  of  skilled  workers  would  entice  industry  to 
move  into  the  area.    The  physical  condition  of  the  schools  in  New  Bedford 
continue  for  the  most  part  to  be  outmoded,  especially  the  structures  in  the 
nonwhite  community.    Most  schools  were  built  prior  to  1920.     Present  plans 
for  additional  schools  to  service  the  16,000  plus  city  students  have  been 
long-awaited.  It  is  unfortunate  that  although  approximately  13  percent  of 
the  city  school  population  is  nonwhite,  only  a  very  small  percentage  of  the 
teachers  are  classified  as  such. 

2.  Location    Nonwhite  disadvantaged  families  usually  have  lower  family 
incomes,  which  necessitates     that  they  live  in  low- income  housing  areas  in 
the  central  city.     Consequently,  they  find  themselves  out   of  touch  with  the 
industrial  jobs  that  have  left  the  inner  city.     They  often  have  no  adequate 
transportation  of  their  own  and  cannot  afford  outside  transportation  costs 
when  such  means  are  available.    Unfortunately,  with  the  tendency  of  firms  to 
relocate  in  suburban  areas  such  as  the  Industrial  Park,  many  disadvantaged 
people  are  shut  out  from  available  job  opportunities.     They  are  then  forced 
to  compete  for  local  jobs  for  which  there  may  be  many  applicants  and  low  pay 
scales . 

3.  Skills    Many  of  the  disadvantaged  are  concentrated  in  declining  oc- 
cupational areas.     The  opportunities  for  advancement  and  training  in  such 
fields  are  limited.     There  is  need  to  train  the  unskilled  disadvantaged  workers 
(many  of  whom  are  nonwhite)  in  order  for  them  to  enter  the  mainstream  of  society. 
They  must  be  given  the  chance  to  obtain  suitable  jobs  that  present    an  oppor- 
tunity for  future  advancement.    Without  this  training  they  often  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  adapt  to  the  shifts  in  demand  for  various  skills. 

4.  Language    Many  Portuguese  and  Puerto  Rican  residents  find  their  job 
opportunities  limited  because  of  language  difficulties.    An  estimated  10  per- 
cent of  the  population  cannot  read  or  write  English.     Since  very  few  firms 
hire  interpreters,  these  people  are  limited  to  working  for  firms  that  employ 
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many  people  speaking  their  own  language.     The  federal  government  has  funded  a 
five-year  bilingual  project  (one  year  at  a  time)  at  the  Ottiwell  School.  Un- 
fortunately, the  program  is  presently  limited  to  the  kindergarten  and  first 
grade  levels  and  only  involves  approximately  100  youngsters  (50  immigrant 
children).    There  are  another  860  students  in  the  non-English  program  who  do 
not  receive  the  benefits  of  the  bilingual  program.    The  federal  government  only 
allots  $3  per  child  for  assimilating  immigrant  children  into  English-speaking 
classrooms.    Meanwhile > the  school  dropout  rate  among  the  2,300  immigrant 
children  has  reached  critical  proportions. 

5.  Lack  of  Day^-Care  Facilities    Many  of  the  female  disadvantaged  in  the 
SMSA  are  heads  of  households,  often  the  results  of  their  husbands  having  left 
home.     Since  the  women  have  the  obligation  of  caring  for  their  younger  children, 
the  families  usually  wind  up  on  Public  Welfare  and  AFDC.    Many  disadvantaged 
mothers  would  enter  the  labor  force  if  day  care  facilities  were  available. 

The  West  End  Day  Nursery  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  (The  federal  gov- 
ernment provided  roughly  two-thirds  of  the  cost  for  the  project).     The  center 
provides  day  care  services  to  approximately  85  youngsters  aged  3  to  6  and 
provides  extension  services  to  children  up  to  11  years  of  age.     For  day-care 
services  to  play  an  important  role  in  the  community,  however,  day-care  al- 
lowances from  public  welfare  may  have  to  be  increased,  and  more  than  part- 
time  work  at  minimum  wages  must  be  made  available  to  the  AFDC  mothers  in  order 
to  make  re-entry  into  the  work  force  worthwhile. 

6.  Unions    It  has  generally  been  the  tendency  of  the  building  trades 
unions  to  limit  the  opportunities  of  the  disadvantaged.     Selective  membership 
and  a  lack  of  communication  to  the  disadvantaged  on  both  the  availability  of 
opportunities,  and  the  means  of  entering  into  these  jobs  by  way  of  apprentice 
training,  have  been  frequent.    Hopefully,  more  unions  such  as  the  United 
Association  Local  #77  of  Plumbers  and  Steam  Fitters, will  actively  seek  and  train 
disadvantaged  minority  group  members.    Both  unions  and  industry  should  modify 
their  job  criteria,  where  possible,  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  disadvantaged  person. 

7.  Drug  Dependency  and  Alcoholism    The  drug  problem  in  the  New  Bedford 
area  continues  to  rise  at  an  alarming  rate.    Many  area  youths  turn  to  drugs  out 
of  frustration.     Once  addiction  occurs,  however,  job  placement  becomes  virtually 
impossible.    More  and  better  drug  treatment  centers  and  drug  rehabilitation 
centers  are  essential  as  well  as  community  understanding,  if  this  serious 
dilemma  is  to  be  combated.     Alcoholism  is  also  a  critical  daily  problem  which 
prevents  many  people  from  becoming  job  ready. 

8.  Personal  Problems    Other  barriers  to  employment  include  mental  and 
physical  ill  health,  arrest  and  conviction  records,  lack  of  motivation,  family 
problems,  and  readjustment  from  military  to  civilian  life. 
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1.    Highlight 8  and  Conclusions 


Betveen  1960  and  1970,  the  population  of  the  Hew  Bedford  SMSA 
jumped  from  143,176  to  152,642  (6.6  percent).    In  contrast  to  the  huge 
growth  of  the  surrounding  townn,  the  population  of  the  city  of  New  Bedford 
dipped  from  102,477  to  101,777  (-0.7  percent). 

Nonagricultural  wage  and  salary  employment    in  the  SMSA  has  ex- 
panded from  49,200  in  1961  to  55,400  in  1971,  hut  a  significant  work  force 
shrinkage  ha3  occurred  since  the  57,600  of  1969.    Manufacturing  payrolls 
have  faltered  drastically  during  the  past  two  years  (28,100  to  24,600),  a 
result  of  hoth  national  and  local  problems.    Nonmanuf acturing  employment 
during  this  same  period  has  continued  on  *n  upward  trend  (29,500  to  30,800). 
The  outlook  for  fiscal  year  1973  indicates  some  manufacturing  job  gains,  hut 
not  nearly  enough  to  reach  the  peak  levels  of  1969.    Nonmanuf acturing  pay- 
rolls will  continue  to  swell  but  possibly  at  a    slower  rate.  Unemployment 
reached  a  new  high  during  1971  (6,000),  while  the  9.1  percent  unemployment 
rate  was  the  highest  since  1961.    A  sample  survey  of  persons  filing  claims 
for  total  unemployment  revealed  that  over  two-thirds  were  males,  50  percent 
were  45  years  of  age  and  older,  and  nearly  half  were  last  employed  in  manu- 
facturing industries.    Unemployment  during  fiscal  year  1973  will  be  lower 
than  that  of  the  12  months  of  1971  but  It  will  be  the  size  of  the  drop  that 
will  indicate  whether  any  significant  improvement  has  taken  place. 

A  recent  survey  conducted  at  the  local  D.E.S.  office  revealed 
that  there  were  429  unfilled  Job  openings.  The  highest  number  of  unfilled  open 
ingp  were  in  the  bench  work  occupations.    The  position  of  oewing  machine  oper- 
ator accounted  for  more  openings  than  any  other  single  occupation. 

The  "universe  of  need  for  manpower  services"  in  the  New  Bedford 
SMSA  for  fiscal  year  1973  is  estimated  at  28,400  individuals.    The  figure 
includes  7,^00  disadvantaged,  700  "other  poor",  6,900  near-poverty,  and 
13,200  "other  nonpoor."    The  7,600  disadvantaged  Individuals  can  be 
further  broken  down  into  1,700  unemployed,  400  employed  part-time  for 
economic  reasons,  4,400  employed  full-time  but  with  earnings  which  do  not 
raia<-  the  family  income  above  poverty  level,  and  1,100  persons  who  are 
not  in  the  labor  force  but  should  be.    Many  of  the  20,800  nondls advantaged 
are  unemployed  workers  from  seasonal  and  fluctuating  industries. 

Barriers  to  the  employment  of  the  disadvantaged  include  a  lack 
of  education,  limited  Job  skills,  a  shortage  of  viable  Industry,  laT\gu*ge 
problems, transportation  difficulties,  a  lack  of  day-care  facilities,  and 
drug  dependency  and  alcoholism. 
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2.    Description  of  Area 

a.  Definition  of  Are/* -Location  and  Geographical  Features 

The  New  Bedford  SMSA,  located  in  southeastern  Massachusetts, 
includes  the  city  of  New  Bedford  and  the  surrounding  tovns  of  Acushnet, 
Dartmouth,  Fairbaven  (all  in  Bristol  County),  Marlon  and  Mattapoisett  (both 
in  Plymouth  County)  (see  Map  No.  1).    The  SMSA  is  bordered  by  the  town  of 
Westport  on  the  went,  the  city  of  Fall  River  on  the  northwest,  the  towns 
of  Freetown  and  Rochester  on  the  north,  the  town  of  Wareham  on  the  north- 
east, and  the  coastal  waters  of  Buzzards  Bay  on  the  east  and  south  (only  the 
town  of  Acushnet  does  not  border  the  seacoast) .    The  total  land  area  of  the 
New  Bedford  GMSA  is  142  square  miles,  a  substantial  proportion  of  which  is 
marshland.    Although  the  city  of  New  Bedford  contains  roughly  two-thirds  of 
the  population  of  the  SMSA,  it  has  an  area  of  only  18.99  square  miles.  New 
Bedford  in  situated  56  miles  south  of  Boston  and  33  miles  east  of  Providence, 
Rhode  Island. 

The  Model  Cities    area  of  New  Bedford  includes  the  South  Central, 
South  End,  and  lower  Vent  End  areas    of  the  city  (see  Map  No.  2).  The 
Concentrated  Employment  Frogram  (CEP)  target  area  emcompasses  the  entire 
Model  Cities  area  an  well  as  the  Central  and  North  Central  areas  and  some 
bordering  sections  (see  Map  No. 2)-    Since  insufficient  information  is 
available  on  the  CEP  target  area,  it  will  not  be  discussed  in  this  Manpower 
Planning  Report. 

b.  Economic  Developments  and  Outlook 

The  New  Bedford  SMSA  was  dropped  down  to  an  "E"  area  of  sub- 
stantial unemployment  (9.0  to  11.9  percent)  at  the  outset  of  1971.  A  relative 
improvement  in  the  area  economy  by  late  summer  necessitated  »  switch  back 
to  a  group  "D"  classification  (6.0  to  8.9  percent)  on  September  1.  Although 
the  threat  of  plant  closings,  layoffs,  and  shortened  workveekn  still  pose 
critical  problems, the  economic  crisis  is  not  quite  as  severe  as  during  fiscal 
year  1971. 

In  contrast  to  the  17  firms  which  folded  in  1970,  only  eleven  have 
ceased  operations  during  1971.    Needle  trade  firms  have  had  the  highest  rate 
of  attrition;  last  year  six  apparel  operations  went  under,  while  four  more 
faltered  in  1971.    A  note  of  optimism  is  the  comparison  of  the  number  of 
p*»mons  dinplnced  due  to  New  Bedford  plant  closings,  during  each  of  the  past 
tvo  years.    In  1970  the  17  firms  displaced  approximately  1,500  workers.  Seven 
of  the  operations  had  work  forces  in  excess  of  100  persons.    During  the  current 
year,  however,  the  eleven  terminations  only  affected  approximately  400  workers, 
while  Just  two  of  the  depleted  firms  had  employed  more  than  50  persons. 

Undoubtedly  the  major  employment  boost  of  the  year  was  provided  by 
the  April  opening  of  the  North  Dartmouth  Mall.    The  60-acre  complex  provided 
an  initial  employment  of  1,500  persons  in  its  72  stores.    (As  is  true  of  most 
new  shopping  centers,  employment  dwindled  substantially  once  business  activity 
leveled  off.)    Although  many  new  jobs  were  created,  some  of  the  stores  reloca- 
ting in  the  Mall  brought  their  own  employees  with  them,  other  stores  required 
only  a  small  number  of  new  employees,  while  a  substantial  number  of  new 
workers  came  from  the  adjoining  Fall  River  SMSA.    The  Purtex  Knitting  Corp. 
set  up  operations  in  February  with  50  employees.    The  pilot  project  involves 


knitting  dacron  polyester  yarn  into  double  knit  fabric  for  the  manufacture 
of  dresses,  menswear,  and  draperies.    The  company  has  nov  announced  that 
the  double -knit  operation  vill  swing  into  full  gear  with  a  $1  million 
equipment  expansion  in  50,000  square  feet  of  Its  currently  unused  floor 
spnce.    By  late  spring  of  1972,  100  workers  nhould  be  on  the  job,  with 
a  full  staff  of  350  persona  by  1973.  A  new  Fernandes  Super  Market  in 
Fairhaven  accounted  for  the  employment  of  80  persons  in  October.    The  long 
delayed  Polaroid  color  film-negative  plant  should  initiate  operations  in 
the  near  future  with  an  anticipated  employment  of  between  200  and  300  workers. 
The  Harbor  Development  Commission  is  negotiating  with  Urban  Reclamation 
Technologies  Inc.,  a  metal  reclamation  firm  from  Waltham.    The  firm  is 
seeking  a  six -month  option  to  leas*  a  15-acre  North  Terminal  tract.  They 
would  develop  a  $15  million  steel  making  plant  and  metal  fabrication  facility 
which  would  provide  500  jobs.    Maritime  Terminal  Inc.,  a  Canadian  fish 
processing  firm  has  been  granted  permission  by  the  New  Bedford  Redevelopment 
Authority  to  purchase  space  at  the  South  Terminal  Bulkhead  for  construction 
of  a  freezer  facility  and  processing  plant. 

The  economic  outlook  for  fiscal  year  1973  suggests  continued 
growth  In  all  phases  of  nonroanuf acturing  but  a  mixed  situation  for  the 
manufacturing  sector.    Concrete  efforts  must  be  made  to  attract  viable 
industries  to  New  Bedford.    Only  when  decent  employment  opportunities  are 
available  can  job  training  efforts  be  fully  developed. 


c.    Population  and  Labor  Force  Characteristics  and  Trends 

The  1970  U.S.  Census  figures  reveal  that  the  population  of  the 
New  Bedford  SMSA  climbed  from  143,176  in  1960  to  152, 642  in  1970.*  The  6.6 
percent  jump  vna  achieved  despite  a  population  decline  in  the  city  of  New 
Bedford  from  102,477  in  1960  to  101, 777  in  1970  (-0.7  percent).    The  population 
growth  of  the  SMSA  did  not  match  the  rate  of  increase  for  the  state  (10.5 
percent)  and  the  country  (13.3  percent).    Each  of  the  five  surrounding  towns, 
however,  experienced  population  growth  at  a  rate  above  that  for  the  U.S.  as  a 
whole.    The  town  of  Dartmouth  experienced  the  largest  population  boost  (4,193), 
while  the  town  of  Mattapoisett  reflected  the  greatest  percentage  advance  (44.4 
percent).    The  80,576  females  (72,066  males)  in  the  SMSA  represented  52.8 
percent  of  the  population  as  opposed  to  52.5  percent  for  1960. 

Since  1960,  the  minority  group  population  of  the  SMSA  has  catapulted. 
The  population  climbed  from  8,550  in  1960  to  an  estimated  13,600  in  1971.  A 
similar  upswing  van  reflected  in  the  city  as  the  number  of  minority  groip 
members  soared  from  8,000  to  an  estimated  12,500. 

The  Cape  Verdian  population  constitutes  the  largest  minority  segment 
in  the  SMSA  (7,300  in  the  SMSA  and  6,700  in  the  city).    The  Cape  Verdians  are 
a  brown  race  (as  opposed  to  black)  who  are  a  cross  between  Af  ricans  and  White 
Portuguese  Europeans.  .  Tne  largest  concentration  of  these  peoples  is  in  the 
original  South  End  and  South  Central  Model  Cities  areas.    The  reason  that 
estimates  other  than  those  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  are  utilized  in 
determining  the  minority  group  population,  is  the  confusion  over  how  to  classify 
the  Cape  Verdians.  Census  tallies  mistakenly  list  most  Cape  Verdians  as  white 
and  some  as  black.    Only  a  very  small  percentage  are  correctly  recorded  as 
"other". 

*    Refer  to  population  tables  on  pages  6,  7,  8. 
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The  black  population  of  the  New  Bedford  SMSA  numbers 
approximately  2,900  (2,650  for  the  city).    The  highest  concen- 
tration of  blacks  is  in  the  recently  added  lower  West  End  Model 
Cities  area.    The  federally- approved  $16.2  million  West  End  Urban 
Reneval  Project  will  hopefully  upgrade  the  lives  of  the  area's  many 
black  residents. 

The  Puerto  Rican  segment  has  undergone  the  most  dramatic 
population  shift  during  the  past  decade.     In  1960  their  numbers 
were  miniscule,  but  at  present  there  are  approximately  2,950  Puerto 
Ricans  in  the  SMSA  and  2,800  in  the  city.  (Estimates  were  used  be- 
cause census  data  classifies  Puerto  Ricans  as  whites  while  the  break- 
down for  coiintry  of  origin  was  not  yet  available.)    A  sample  survey 
of  Puerto  Rlcan  families  (Action  Research  Project)  was  conducted  last 
year  in  conjunction  with  Onboard  Inc.  and  Migrants  Inc.    An  interes- 
ting conclusion  was  that  the  pattern  of  migration  to  Nev  Bedford 
differed  somewhat  from  that  of  other  cities.    New  Bedford  Puerto  Ricans 
tend  to  have  lived  on  the  United  States  mainland  for  a  longer  period 
of  time,  but  the  population  boom  in  the  city  has  taken  place  in  more 
recent  years.     "  A  majority  (55  percent)  of  the  respondents  have  been 
on  the  United  States  mainland  for  12  years  or  more.    Residency  in  New 
Bedford  is  somewhat  more  recent  for  most^  about  half  of  whom  have  moved 
to  the  city  within  the  past  three  years.  '    The  Puerto  Rican  family  is  often 
very  large  with  a  young  head  of  household.     "Family  characteristics  such 
as  the  high  propoxtion  of  broken  homes  and  high  rates  of  dependency  are 
largely  dictated  by  the  depressed  economic  conditions  under  which  they 
exist.  '  Their  problems  are  often  compounded  by  low  levels  of  literacy  and 
limited  English  proficiency. 

The  Portuguese  make  up  the  largest  ethnic  group  in  the  city  of 
New  Bedford.    Since  1965  when  an  act  of  Congress  allowed  Portugal  to  use 
unfilled  immigration  quotas,  the  annual  immigration  of  Portuguese  from 
the  Azores,  the  Madeira  Islands,  and  mainland  Portugal  has  increased 
rapidly  (more  than  1,000  per  year).    Although  not  classified  as  a 
minor J ty  group,  the  language  barrier  and  a  lack  of  job  skills  places  the 
new  immigrant  at  a  tremendous  disadvantage    when  searching  for  jobs. 

The  average  1971  civilian  work  force  of  the  New  Bedford  SMSA 
was  66,200.    This  total  contained  6,000  people  classified  as  unemployed 
and  60,200  as  employed.    The  1970  work  force  figure  of  66,800  was  the 
highest  point  since  1960  while  the  60,400  average  of  1964  was  the  lowest. 
(Refer  to  table  at  end  of  Section  Three.) 


Racial  and  Minority  Group  Distribution 
New  "Bedford,  Massachusetts  SMSA 
and  Target  Areas 
1971  (estimated) 


City  of 

SMSA  New  Bedford  Model  Cities 

Population  Group        Number     Per<  >nt     Number     Percent     Number  Percent 


Total  Population 

152, 

650 

100.0 

101, 

800 

100.0 

18, 

850 

100.0 

Wiite 

139, 

050 

91.1 

89, 

300 

87.7 

13, 

050 

69.2 

(Minority  Group) 

(13, 

600) 

(8.9) 

(12, 

500) 

(12.3) 

(6, 

100) 

(32.4) 

Negro 

2, 

900 

1.9 

2, 

650 

2.6 

1, 

350 

7.2 

Cape  Verdian 

7, 

300 

4.8 

6, 

700 

6.6 

3, 

450 

18.3 

Puerto  Plican 

2, 

950 

1.9 

2, 

800 

2.8 

1, 

250 

6.6 

Other 

450 

0.3 

350 

0.3 

50 

0.3 

Source:    Total  population  for  SMSA  and  city  based  on  1970  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  the  Census  Reports.    Racial  distribution  for  SMSA  and 
City  based  on  1970  Community  Renewal  Project  Survey  vlth  some 
slight  adjustments  made.  Population  and  racial  distribution  for 
Model  Cities  based  on  1969  Model  Cities  Survey  with  some  slight 
adjustments  made. 
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Population  Changes 
Hew  Bedford,  Massachusetts  SMSA 
1960-1970 


Population  Population  Change  1960  to  1970 

Municipality  1970  1960  Number  Percent 


SMSA  -  Total 

152, 

642 

143, 

176 

9, 

466 

6.6 

City  of  New  Bedford 

101, 

777 

102, 

477 

700 

-  0.7 

Acushnet 

7, 

767 

5, 

755 

2, 

012 

35.0 

Dartmouth 

18, 

800 

1*, 

607 

A, 

193 

28.7 

Fairhaven 

16, 

332 

14, 

339 

1, 

993 

13.9 

Marion 

3, 

466 

2, 

881 

585 

20.3 

Mattapoisett 

500 

3, 

117 

1, 

383 

44.4 

Source:    U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census 
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Population  Trends 
New  Bedford,  Massachusetts  SMSA 
1960  -  1970 


Area 

1970^ 

1965# 

19 60^ 

1955# 

1950^ 

1945* 

1940* 

SMSA 

152, 

642 

147, 

145 

143, 

176 

142, 

270 

141,984 

140, 

675 

138,073 

City  of  New  Bedford 

101, 

777 

100, 

176 

102, 

477 

105, 

488 

109,189 

110, 

308 

110,341 

(SMSA  Ring) 

(50, 

865) 

(46, 

969) 

(40, 

699) 

(36, 

782) 

(32,795) 

(30, 

367) 

(27,732) 

Acushnet 

7, 

767 

6, 

717 

5, 

755 

4, 

892 

4,401 

A, 

272 

4,145 

Dartmouth 

18, 

800 

17, 

187 

14, 

607 

13, 

077 

11,115 

9, 

909 

9,011 

Fairhaven 

16, 

332 

15, 

642 

14, 

339 

13, 

376 

12,764 

12, 

072 

10,938 

Marion 

3, 

466 

3, 

481 

2, 

881 

2, 

776 

2,250 

2, 

120 

2,030 

Mattapoisett 

4, 

500 

3, 

942 

3, 

117 

2, 

661 

2,265 

1, 

994 

1,608 

#  Massachusetts  Decennial  Census 
f>    U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census 
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Population  Changes  in  the  Nation,  the  State, 
the  SMSA,  and  the  City 
1960  -  1970 


Area  Population  Population  Change  1960-1970 

1970  1960  Number  Percent 


United  States 

203,184,772 

179,323,175 

23,861,597 

13.3 

Massachusetts 

5,689,170 

5,148,578 

540,592 

10.5 

SMSA 

152,642 

143,176 

9,466 

6.6 

City 

101, 777 

102,477 

-  700 

-0.7 

Model  Cities  l/ 

15,850 

17,186 

-1,336 

-7.8 

Source:    U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census 

1/  Model  Cities  estimate  for  1970  (figures  for  both  1960 
and  1970  do  not  include  the  estimated  3,000  West  End 
residents) 
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3.     Employment  Developments  and  Outlook  by  Industry 


Nonagrlcultural  vage  and  salary  employment  In  the  New  Bedford 
SMSA  has  fallen  from  a  1969  average  of  57,600  to  55,400  in  1971. 
Nevertheless,  nonfarm  payrolls  have  undergone  a  12.6  percent  expansion 
from  the  49,200  jobs  that  existed  during  the  recessional  year  of  1961. 

Manufacturing  employment  in  the  60' s  reached  its  apex  in 
1969  vith  28,100  jobs.     Since  that  t  Ime  employment  has  plummeted  to  a 
1971  level  of  24,600.     This  figure  is  well  below  the  previously 
recorded  trough  (25,800)  of  1964,  when  numerous  firms  had  either 
liquidated  or  relocated.     The  downward  shift  since  1969  has  been  exper- 
ienced by  both  the  durable  and  nondurable  goods  sectora*  The  attrition 
in  hard  goods  work  forces  has  occurred  primarily  in  the  last  year. 
Employment  has  shrunk  from  9,000  in  1970  to  7,900  in  1971.  After  a  low 
point  in  1964  (7,700),  durable  goods  employment  culminated  with  a 
1969  work  force  of  9,300.     Electrical  machinery  employment  has  dropped 
from  3,500  in  1961  to  2,600  in  1971.     The  most  severe  curtailment, 
however,  has  occurred  during  the  past  two  years.     The  3,400  work  force 
in  1969  was  depleted  to  3,200  in  1970  and  2,600  in  1971.  Between 
mid-January  1970  and  mid-April  1971  employment  was  reduced  by  one-third 
(3,600  to  2,400).     Directly  responsible  for  the  decline  are  the 
extensive  cutbacks  in  spending  for  the  defense  and  aerospace  industries. 
Employment  during  the  last  half  of  1971  has  experienced  a  token  rebound 
to  2,800  workers  at  mid-December  1971.     The  downtrodden  national  economy 
has  also  played  havoc  with  the  nonelectrical  machinery  industry.  Orders 
for  new  machines    and  replacement  parts  have  been  down.     Work  forces 
numbered  1,600  in  1961  and  1,500  in  1969,  but  subsequent  reductions 
of  300  each  during  the  last  two  years  has  placed  employment  at  only  900. 
Between  mid-April  1970  and  mid-April  1971  work  forces  were  cut  from 
1,400  to  900.     Employment  remained  at  this  depressed  level  through 
mid-December  1971. 

The  trend  in  the  soft  goods  sector  has  been  somewhat  different. 
After  dropping  to  a  nadir  in  1967  (17 , 900) f employment  for  the  following 
year  jumped  to  a  new  high  for  the  decade  (18,800).     Payroll  a  remained 
constant  in  1969  but  plunged  by  1,500  the  following  year.     The  down- 
swing did  not  abate  during  1971  (-600).     The  needle  trades  remain  as 
New  Bedford's  largest  single  manufacturing  industry,  but  employment 
has  been  slipping  in  recent  years.     After  reaching  a  zenith  in  1969 
(8,300),  employment  faltered  to  7,700  in  1970  and  7,400  in  1971.  The 
7,300  job  level  at  mid-December  1971,  trailed  by  900  the  number  of 
employed  for  the  same  month  of  1969.     Erratic  but  constant  styling 
changes  and  foreign  competition  have  contributed  to  a  number  of  plant 
closings,  job  layoffs,  and  short  workweeks. ;    Normal  seasonal 
fluctuations  are  always  prevalent  due  to  the  nature  of  the  industry. 
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Automation  does  not  easily  lend  itself  to  most  phases  of  the  apparel 
industry.     The  long-term  decline  in  textiles  continued  in  1971  but 
at  a  less  rapid  pace.    The  4,100  work  force  in  1971  eroded  to  2,400 
in  1970  and  2,200  In  1971.     Employment  has  remained  fairly  constant 
during  1971,  reaching  2,300  at  mid -December.     In  the  early  part  of 
the  decade  many  firms  vere  relocating  in  the  south  while  later  on  most 
of  the  cotton  goods  operations  were  being  phased  out.     Presently,  the 
industry  continues  to  be  victimized  by  foreign  competition,  by  their 
own  lack  of  diversification  of  product  lines  and  to  some  extent  by 
competition  from  synthetics.     Employment  in  other  nondurables 
(including  rubber  and  leather)  dropped  significantly  (-600)  between 
1969  and  1970,  often  the  result  of  foreign  imports.     Employment  has 
levelled  off  during  the  current  year,  numbering  7,400  at  mid-December 
1971. 

In  contrast  to  the  troubled  manufacturing  sector,  non- 
manufacturing  payrolls  hnve  climbed  steadily  throughout  the 
decade.     Between  1961  and  1971  work  forces  increased  by  34.5 
percent  (22,900  to  30,800).     Nonmanufacturing  represented  only 
46.5  percent  of  nonfarm  employment  in  1961  but  55.2  percent  in  1971. 
The  industries  with  the  most  new  jobs  since  1961  were  "other 
nonmanufacturing"  (including  services)  (6,700  to  9,600)  and  wholesale 
and  retail  trade  (8,500  to  11,000). 

The  employment  outlook  for  fiscal  year  1973  is  contingent 
upon  various  occurrences  in  both  the  national  and  local  economies. 
The  manufacturing  forecast  is  clouded  by  the  relative  instability 

ertain  key  firms  and  the  potential  success  of  local  leaders  in 
attracting  prominent  industry  to  the  New  Bedford  area.  Although 
some  manufacturing  job  gain3  may  be  expected  during  fiscal  year 
1973  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  employment  will  fall  far  short  of  its 
1969  pinnacle  (28,100).     Encouraging  developments  in  certain 
industries  will  be  tempered  by  the  arduous  problems  of  others.  The 
sluggishness  in  the  durable  goods  sector  is  liable  to  linger  until 
sometime  after  a  hoped-for  national  upswing.     Since  most  of  the 
impact  from  the  defense  cutbacks  has  already  been  felt,  the  slip  in 
electrical  machinery  employment  should  come  to  a  halt.    After  an  adjust- 
ment period  the  Industry  should  be  able  to  recoup  some  of  its  Job 
losses,  but  it  will  never  reach  the  level  achieved  during  the  pre- 
cutbeck  period.     A  significant  upgrading  of  the  national  economy  will 
be  needed  to  provide  any  lift  to  the  floundering  nonelectrical  machinery 
industry.     Although  certain  firms  may  encounter  intermittent  problems, 
the  primary  and  fabricated  metals  industry  should,  undergo  a  small  to 
moderate  job  expansion.     An  upsurge  in  construction  and  the  possibility 
of  new  firms  could  help  boost  industry  payrolls.  "Other  durable  goods" 
work  forces  may  fluctuate  somewhat.     The  tenuous  position  of  awaiting 
government  contracts  endangers  the  stability  of  the  ordnance  Industry. 
The  expected  opening  of  the  Polaroid  plant  (Section  Two),  however, 
should  be  &  welcome  addition. 
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An  unstable  posture  should  continue  to  characterize  the 
nondurable  goods  sector.     Rapidly  changing  styles  and  foreign 
Imports  could  wreak  havoc  among  certain  apparel  firms.     A  trend  toward 
consolidations  and  mergers  can  be  expected  In  order  to  combat  foreign 
competition.     Textile  payrolls  should  not  sink  any  lower  during  fiscal 
year  1973  because  of  the  paucity  of  major  employers  remnlnlng  In  the 
area.     The  advent  of  the  double  knitting  operations  could  enhance  local 
employment.     Rubber  industry  work  forces  can  be  expected  to  undergo 
some  expansion  during  fiscal  year  1973. 

Nonmanufacturing  employment  should  ride  the  crest  of  a 
continued  national  growth,     wholesale  and  retail  trade  and  services 
should  experience  light  to  moderate  job  gains  during  fiscal  year  1973. 
Increased  urban  renewal  activity  and  housing  starts  will  cause  a 
swelling  of  construction  payrolls.    Quota  restrictions  and  competition 
from  foreign  vessels  may  further  dampen  the  local  fishing  industry. 
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New  Bedford  SMSA 
Manufacturing  and  Nonmanufacturing  Employment 
1961  -  1971 
(in  000's) 


1961       62         63         64  65         66  67         68  69  70  71 


Manufacturing  — 
Nooraanufacturing 
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4.    Employment  Developments  and  Outlook  by  Occupation 


A  survey  of  unfilled  job  openings  on  file  at  the  New  Bedford 
DES  office  wa8  undertaken  during  January  1972.    More  than  two-thirds  of 
the  429  job  openings  had  remained  unfilled  for  30  days  or  more.  Nearly 
one-third  of  all  openings  vere  concentrated  in  the  bench  work  occupations 
(142).    Various  classes  of  seving  machine  operators  in  the  garment  industry 
accounted  for  57.7  percent  (82)  of  the  unfilled  demand.    Vacancies  existed 
for  electrical  assemblers  and  spreaders.    A  shortage  of  skilled  and  semi- 
skilled workers  in  the  bench  work  occupations  contributed  to  a  high  percentage 
of  long-term  openings . 

The  65  openings  in  clerical  and  sales  work  occupationn  were 
predominantly  low-paying  ones .    Vacancies  were  concentrated  among  the  following 
Jobs:  sales  clerk,  general  office  clerk,  clerk -typist,  secretary,  bookkeeper, 
and  stenographer. 

The  number  of  machine  trade  openings  also  totalled  65.    Jobs  were 
available  for  loom  fixers,  loom  changers,  weavers,  and  machine  operators.  The 
high  proportion  of  long-term  openings  were  frequently  attributed  to  a  lack  of 
qualified  applicants. 

Of  the  45  miscellaneous  openings,  37  involved  the  position  of 
material  handler  or  package  handler.    Although  an  applicant  surplus  exists 
in  these  occupations,  many  jobs  remain  unfilled  because  of  the  low  pay  scales 
and  the  limited  potential  advancement. 

There  were  34  Job  openings  each  in  the  service  industries  and 
structural  work  occupations.    Most  of  the  20  available  service  jobs  were  low- 
paying  positions  for  waitresses  and  counter  help.    Among  th<»  bench  work  occupa- 
tions significant  demand  was  found  for  licensed  electricians,  pipe  fitters,  and 
carpenter  helpers. 

The  MDTA  programs  have  been  effective  in  training  persons  for  short- 
age occupations.    Courses  have  been  directed  towards  filling  needs  for  clerk- 
typists,  general  office  clerks,  bookkeepers,  automobile  mechanics,  hotel  and 
restaurant  cooks,  and  nurse-aids.    The  Concentratrated  Employment  Program 
is  presently  running  courses  in  clerical  work,  carpentry,  and  merchandising. 

During  the  coming  fiscal  year,  the  greatest  occupational  needs  will 
occur  In  the  nonmanuf acturing  sector.    Clerical  and  sales  personnel  will  be 
required  to  staff  new  and  expanding  facilities.    Eench  work  occupations  should 
again  dominate  the  total  number  of  Job  openings.    Although  certain  bench  work 
jobs  will  be  phased  out  over  a  period  of  time,  sewing  machine  operators  will 
continue  to  remain  in  high  demand.    Many  female  workers  will  retire  or  leave  the 
work  force  for  other  reasons,  causing  a  shortage  of  qualified  and  experienced 
applicants.    A  demand  will  continue  for  various  skilled-  and  semi-skilled 
workers  in  sundry  occupational  categories.    The  totally  unskilled  worker  will 
be  dealing  with  a  rapidly  shrinking  Job  market. 
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Unfilled  Job  Openings 
New  Bedford,  Massachusetts  SMSA 
January  1972 


D.O.T. 

•  Code       Occupational  Category  Total  Percent 


Total  All  Occupations 

429 

100.0 

0 

Professional,  Technical 

21 

4.9 

1 

Managerial 

11 

2.6 

2 

Clerical  and  Sales 

65 

15.2 

3 

Service 

34 

7.9 

4 

Farming,  Pishing,  Forestry 

0 

0 

5 

Processing 

12 

2.8 

6 

Machine  Trades 

65 

15.2 

7 

Bench  Work 

142 

33.1 

8 

Structural  Work 

34 

7.9 

9 

Miscellaneous 

45 

10.4 
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5 .    Recent  Trends  in  Uncip-plov-ment- 


The  6,000  average  unemployed  during  1971  surpassed  the 
previous  peak  unemployment  of  5,800  during  the  recessional  year 
of  1961.    Unemployment  as  a  percent  of  the  civilian  work  force, 
(9.1  percent),  however,  fell  short  of  the  rate  attained  ten  years 
ago  (9.4  percent).    Although  current  figures  top  the  5,600  unemployed 
and  8.4  percent  rate  of  1970,  overriding  factors  manifest  themselves. 
The  1970  averages  followed  the  only  two  years  of  the  decade  in  chichi 
unemployment  dipped  under  4,000  and  the  unemployment  rate  slipped  be- 
low 6.0  percent. 

The  severity  of  the  1971  average  unemployment  is  mitigated 
when  a  month  by  month  analysis  is  undertaken.    For  the  first  three 
months  of  1971  (refer  to  graph  on  following  page)  the  unemployment 
rate  far  exceeded  the  corresponding  months  of  the  prior  year.    For  the 
next  four  months  tao  differences  were  more  minute.    From  August  through 


Unemployment  Rates 
New  Bedford  SMSA,  Massachusetts,  and  United  States 

1961  -  1971 


3.0  ' 


1961       62  63         64         65  66         67  68         69  70  71 


New  Bedford  — • 
United  States  - 
Massachusetts  ~* 
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the  remainder  of  1971,  the  unemployment  rate3  reflected  a  fiignif leant  down- 
ward trend  from  the  previous  year.     The  upswing  in  unemployment  during  the 
last  two  months  of  1971  is  attributed  in  large  part  to  seasonal  factors  as 
well  as  to  a  few  significant  plant  layoffs.    The  overall  drop  from  the  cat- 
astrophic unemployment  rates  of  the  first  quarter  of  1971  Is  certainly  en- 
couraging but  should  not  be  misconstrued  to  represent  an  end  to  local  economic 
woes.    Much  of  the  improvement  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  local 
economy  was  in  such  poor  shape  that  some  kind  of  rebound  was  to  be  expected. 
The  5,600  unemployed  and  8.5  percent  rate  of  mid-December  1971  compares 
favorably  with  the  6,500  unemployed  and  9.8  percent  rate  of  mid-December  1970. 
Likewise,  3,395  claims  for  total  unemployment  were  filed  at  mid-December  1971 
as  opposed  to  4,505  total  claims  for  the  same  month  of  the  previous  year. 


Civilian  Work  Force,  Employment,  Unemployment 
and  Unemployment  Rate 
New  Bedford,  Massachusetts  SMSA 
1971 


Month 

Civilian 
Work 
Force 

Unemployment 

Employment* 

Unemployment 
Rate 

January 

66.5 

7.8 

58.7 

11.7 

February 

65.8 

7.6 

58.2 

11.6 

March 

66.0 

7.6 

58.4 

11.5 

April 

65.6 

5.8 

59.8 

>  8.8 

May 

66.4 

5.7 

60.7 

8.6 

June 

67.5 

5.6 

61.9 

8.3 

July 

68.1 

8.0 

60.1 

11.7 

August 

65.9 

4.3 

61.6 

6.5 

September 

65.5 

4.4 

61.1 

6.7 

October 

64.9 

4.0 

60.9 

6.2 

November 

65.7 

5.0 

60.7 

7.6 

December 

66.2 

5.6 

60.6 

8.5 

*    Includes  labor -management  disputes 

Unemployment  in  the  New  Bedford  SMSA  is  presently  at  a  critical  stage. 
Although  the  FY  1973  average  unemployment  will  certainly  be  down  from  calendar 
year  1971  (due  to  the  high  first  quarter  of  1971),  the  amount  of  attrition  is  what 
is  really  important.     If  unemployment  stagnates  at  present  levels  (discounting 
seasonal  factors)  the  area  will  not  be  able  to  attain  any  semblance  of  pros- 
perity.   Strained  relations  among  various  minority  groups  might  be  further 
ap.^rnvated.    Unfortunately,  even  a  well-coordinated  effort  from  all  local  man- 
power, labor,  industrial,  and  political  leaders  could  prove  futile  if  an  in- 
tensified national  recovery  does  not  come  about. 

A  sample  analysis  of  claims  filed  for  total  unemployment  was  under- 
taken during  the  week  ending  December  25,  1971.    The  survey  results  indicated 
that  68.7  percent  of  the  claimants  were  male  while  31.3 -percent  were  female. 
An  analysis  of  the  age  of  claimants  revealed  that  12.0  percent  were  under  25 
year 8  of  age;  38.0  percent,  25-44  years  old;  27.1  percent,  45-59  years  old; 
and  22.9  percent,  60  years  of  age  and  older. 
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Almost  half  of  all  the  sampled  claimants  (48.2  percent)  vere 
last  employed  in  manufacturing  industries.    Fore  workers  were  dis- 
placed from  the  needle  trades  (15.1  percent)  than  from  any  other 
single  manufacturing  industry.    Mo3t  of  these  claimants  were  women,  many 
of  vhora  were  temporarily    displaced  due  to  the  smioonal  fluctuation  of 
the  apparel  industry.    Claimants  in  "other  durable  good*"  (12.0  percent) 
vere  primarily  men  who  were  recently  laid  off  from  a  large  area  firm. 
Other  manufacturing  industries  with  significant  claims  totals  were 
nonelectx*ical  machinery  (7.2  percent)  and  electrical  machinery  (4.2 
percent).    Displaced  workers  from  the  construction  industry  (20.5  per- 
cent) accounted  for  the  largest  single  group    of  claimants.  Nonmanufac- 
turing  industries  with  relevant  claims  figures  included  wholesale  and 
retail  trade  (12.0  percent),  services  (9.0  percent),  and  the  fisheries 
(4.2  percent).    The  number  of  claimants  that  were  out  of  work  15  weeks 
or  more  represented  22.3  percent  of  the  total. 

The  same  sample  survey  revealed  that  24.0  percent  of  all 
claimants  who  live  in  the  SMSA  last  worked  outside  of  the  SMSA.  (An 
additional  2.0  percent  of  all  claimants  both  lived  and  worked  outside 
of  the  SMSA.)    In  contrast,  only  3-1  percent  of  the  claimants  who  live 
outside  of  the  SMSA  were  last  employed  within  the  SMSA.    The  out -commu- 
ting pattern  of  the  SMSA  consequently  far  exceeds  the  limited  in- 
commuting  pattern*    Although  employment  trends  are  shifting  away  from 
the  core  city,  62.5  percent  of  all  local  office  claimants  were  last  em- 
ployed vithin  the  New  Bedford  city  limits.    Almost  half  (46.9  percent) 
of  all  claimants  both  lived  and  worked  within  the  city. 


Claims  Survey 
New  Bedford,  Massachusetts  SMSA 
Week  Ending  December  25,  1971 


Age 

All 

Male 

Female 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Total  Applicants 

100,0 

100.0 

100.0 

Under  25  years 

12.0 

15.8 

3.9 

25-44  years 

38.0 

39.5 

34.6 

45-59  years 

27.1 

23.7 

34.6 

60  years  and  over 

22.9 

21.0 

26.9 
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Percentage  Distribution  of  Claimants 
by  Industrial  Origin,  Age  and  Sea: 


roua.L 

Male 

Female 

UOCa 

Under 

60  and 

Under 

60  and 

Sexes 

1 5 

25-44 

45-59 

over 

25 

25-44 

45-59 

over 

tonstraction 

T  Art  rt 

17.6 

35.3 

32.4 

11.8 

0 

rt  rt. 

2.9 

0 

0 

 ^ 

\,pparel 

1  rtrt  rt 

0 

4.0 

0 

0 

0 

/  rt  s\ 

48.0 

28.0 

20.0 

vaolesale  &  Ketall  rra&e 

T  rtrt  rt 
4  UU.  ' 

15.0 

20.0 

10.0 

25.0 

0 

10.0 

10.0 

10.0 

)ther  Durable  Goods* 

i  rtrt  rt 
100.0 

20.0 

45.0 

30-0 

5.0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Services 

100.0 

13.3 

26.7 

13.3 

26.7 

0 

6.7 

13.3 

0 

iionelectrical  Machinery 

100.0 

0 

33.3 

0 

25.0 

0 

8.3 

16.7 

16.7 

Electrical  Machinery 

100.0 

14.2 

0 

0 

28.6 

0 

14.3 

28.6 

14.3 

Fisheries 

100.0 

0 

14.2 

71.6 

14.2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

•  Including  ordnance 


Percentage  Distribution  of  Claimants  by  Place  of 
Residence  and  Place  of  Last  Bnployaent 


Place  of 
Residence 


Place  of  Work 
City  of       Rest  of  Outside 
Nev  Bedford     SMSA        of  SMSA 


City  of  Kev  Bedford 
Rest  of  SMSA 
Outside  of  SMSA 


46.9 
13.5 
2.1 


5.2 
4.7 
1.0 


17,7 
6.3 
2.6 
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6.    Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services 


The  ''universe  of  need  for  manpower  services"  as  described 
by  the  Manpower  Administration  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor, 
represents  the  total  number  of  unemployed  and  underutilized  persons 
who  will  require  employment-related  assistance  during  the  target 
year.     The  estimates  are  a  composite  of  disadvantaged  individuals, 
other  poor  persons  not  classified  as  disadvantaged,  individuals  in 
near-poverty,  and  nonpoor  persons  who  are  either  unemployed  or 
underutilized  during  the  course  of  the  target  year. 

For  fiscal  year  1973,  it  is  predicted  that  28,400  persona 
will  be  in  need  of  eoiployment-related  assistance  in  the  New  Bedford 
SMSA.     The  majority  of  these  individuals  (24,600)  will  be  located 
within  the  city  of  New  Bedford  while  a  relevant  number  of  persons 
will  be  isolated  in  the  Model  Cities  area  (6,700),     Nearly  half  of 
all  persons  in  the  "universe  of  need"  (46.5  percent)  will  be 
classified  as  "other  nonpoor".     The  13,200  individuals  in  this 
category  are  designated  as  unemployed  or  underutilized  members 
of  families  whose  incomes  are  above  the  near-poverty  level.  Also 
in  the  nonpoor  category  are  6,900  persons  (24.3  percent)  at  the 
near-poverty  level  who  will  be  in  need  of  employment-related  assistance. 
These  persons  are  members  of  families  whose  income  surpasses  the 
designated  poverty  level  but  falls  short  of  the  level  designated  for 
,the  nonpoor. 

The  remaining  8,300  individuals  in  need  of  manpower 
services  (29.2  percent)  are  designated  as  poor  persons.'    The  majority 
of  these  poor  (7,600)  are  classified  as  disadvantaged.     According  to 
Manpower  Administration  definition  the  term  disadvantaged  is  applied 
to  a  poor  person  (or  member  of  a  poor  family)  who  does  not  have 
suitable  employment  and  fits  under  at  least  one  of  the  following 
categories:  a  school  dropout;  a  member  of  a  minority  group;  under 
22  years  of  age;  45  years  of  age  or  older;  or  handicapped.  The 
remaining  700  "other  poor"  individuals  do  not  meet  the  criteria  of 
the  disadvantaged.     They  are  all  nonminority  group,  nonhandicapped, 
high  school  graduates  between  the  ages  of  22  and  44,  who  are  members 
of  families  whose  income  is  at  or  below  poverty  level. 

Tr.e  estimates  for  the  "universe  of  need"  for  fiscal  year 
1973  are  700  more  than  the  previous  year's  estimates  for  fiscal  year 
1972.    It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  fiscal  year  1972  figures 
were  not  based  on  the  revised  employment  data.     If  the  new  1.970  bench- 
mark data  bed  been  available  last  year,  the  fiscal  1972  "universe  of 
need"  estimates  would  have  been  substantially  higher  than  the  recorded 
27,700.    Consequently,  the  fiscal  1973  estimates  indicate  a  slightly 
more  favorable  manpower  situation  than  the  current  year. 
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According  to  the  latest  Employment  Security  Automated 
Reporting  System  (ESARS)  data  for  fiscal  year  1972,  60. A  percent  of 
all  job  applicants  on  file  at  the  local  office  were  male  and  39.6 
percent  female.     An  age  breakdown  revealed  that  26.5  percent  were 
under  22  years  of  age,  41.0  percent  were  between  22  and  44  years  of 
age,  and  32.5  percent  were  45  years  of  age  and  older.  Further 
analysis  Indicates  that  16.0  percent  of  the  applicants  were  veterans 
while  11.1  percent  were  handicapped.     Unfortunately,  these  figures 
do  not  include  the  many  potential  job  applicants  who  have  not 
registered  at  the  DES  office. 


Percentage  Distribution  of  Job  Applicants 
by  Sex,  Age,  and  Education 
New  Bedford,  Massachusetts  SMSA 
November  30,  1971 
(ESARS) 

Category  Percentage 

Sex  (total)  100. 0 

Male  60.4 
Female  39.6 


Age  (total)  100.0 

Under  22  26.5 

22-44  41.0 

45  and  over  32.5 


Highest  School  Grade 

completed     (total)  100.0 

0-7  24.8 

8-11  42.2 

12  and  over  33.0 
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New  Bedford,  Masciacrvasetts  SM3A 
Plan  of  Service  Manpower  Data  Su'.nroery 


Base  Period  Used  Fiscal  Year  1971  For  Fiscal  Year  1973 


Number 

of  Individuals 

City  of 

SMSA 

New 

Model 

I  terns 

Total 

Sed  ford 

Cities 

1. 

Total  Civilian  Population  (as  of  1970)Jt/ 

152,642 

101,777 

18,850 

a.     Ace  Distribution: 

• 

16  through  21  years 

14,348 

9,725 

2,030 

22  through  44  years 

38,376 

25,017 

4,040 

45  years  and  over 

58,187 

40, 137 

5,160 

b.     Members  of  Minor i ty--Total 

13,600 

12,500 

5,800 

16  years  and  over 

8,560 

7,840 

3,470 

2. 

Total  Civilian  Work  Force 

(12  month  average  for  year  FY  1971) 

66,400 

53,750 

10,550 

* 

a.     Employed.  Total  (12  month  average) 

60,000 

48,000 

8,000 

(1)    Nonfarm  Wage  and  Salary  Worker* 

55,400 

44 , 300 

7,700 

b.     Unemployed  (12  month  average) 

6,400 

5,750 

2,550 

(1)    Unemployment  Rate 

9.6 

10.7 

24.2 

3. 

Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services 

for  Fiscal  Year  Ending  1973 

(Number  of  different  individuals  in  year) 

28,400 

24 , 600 

6,700 

a.  Poor 

8,300 

6,800 

2,400 

(1)  Disadvantaged 

7,600 

6,200 

2,300 

(2)    Other  Poor 

700 

600 

100 

b.  Non-Poor 

20,100 

17,800 

4,300 

(1)  Near-Poverty 

6,900 

5,900 

2,500 

(2)    All  other  Nonpoor 

13,200 

11,900 

1,800 

4. 

Unemployed  £t  Underutilised  Disadvantage: 

bv  C<*ite7orv 

v   j      mr  hi  w  mm      mm  m*  j 

(12  month  average) 

7,600 

6,200 

2, 300 

a.  Unemployed 

1,700 

1,600 

900 

b.  Underutilized 

5,900 

4,600 

1,400 

(1)     Employed  part-time  for  economic 

reasons 

400 

300 

100 

(2)     Employed  full-time  but  with  family 

income  at  or  below  poverty  level 

4,400 

3,400 

900 

(3)    Not  in  labor  force  but  should  be 

1,100 

900 

400 

5. 

Welfare  Recipients 

1,500 

1,300 

700 

6. 

Estimated  School  Dropouts  (Forecast  period) 

600 

500 

200 

7. 

Estimated  Number  of  Veterans  Needing  Man- 

power Services  (Forecast  period) 

600 

400 

100 

1/    Bi»sed  on  1970  Census  Data. 

*     Although  employment  dropped  during  the  past  year,  the  employment  figures  in 
this  report  are  slightly  higher  than  those  reported  in  the  last  AM PR.  The 
reason  for  the  apparent  discrepancy  is  that  the  current  figures  are  the 
revised  (higher)  employment  figures  based  oa  the  1970  benchmark. 
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7 .     Characteristics  of  the  Disadvantaged 


It  is  estimated  that  1,700  of  the  7,600  disadvantaged 
individuals  in  the  New  Bedford  SMSA  will  be  totally  unemployed  during 
fiscal    year  1973.     The  remaining  5,900  persons  can  all  be  classified 
in  one  of  three  categories  of  underutilized.     The  bulk  of  the  under- 
utilized disadvantaged  (4,400)  consists  of  workers  employed  full-time 
but  with  earnings  which  do  not  raise  the  family  income  above  the 
poverty  level  ($1,900  for  a  family  of  one,  $3,800  for  a  family  of  four, 
and  $600  for  each  additional  member  up  to  13).     In  addition,  there  will 
be  400  persons  working  part- time  (less  than  35  hours  per  week)  for 
economic  reasons,  and  1,100  persons  who  are  not  in  the  work  force  but 
should  be,  assuming  that  certain  barriers  to  employment  can  be  removed. 

Most  of  the  7,600  disadvantaged  live  within  the  city  (6,200), 
while  nearly  one-third  (2,300)  are  concentrated  in  the  Model  Cities 
neighborhood.     All  but  100  of  the  1,700  unemployed  disadvantaged  can 
be  found  in  the  city  of  New  Bedford  and  more  than  50  percent  (900) 
of  the  SMSA  total  is  located  in  the  Model  Cities  area  alone.  The 
4,600  underutilized  disadvantaged  in  the  city  consist  of  3,400  employed 
full-time,  300  working  part-time  for  economic  reasons,  and  900  who 
are  not  in  the  labor  force  but  should  be.    The  1,400  underutilized 
disadvantaged  in  the  Model  Cities  area  are  made  up  of  900  employed 
full-time,  100  employed  part-time,  and  400  who  are  not  in  the  labor 
force. 

i 

a.  Minority  Group  Status 

As  discussed  earlier,  there  are  approximately  13,600 
minority  group  members  in  the  New  Bedford  SMSA.    The  Model  Cities 
and  CE?  areas  reflect  a  larger  proportion  of  disadvantaged  persons 
because  of  the  high  concentration  of minority  groups  in  the  inner  city. 
The  core  city  areas  are  beset  with  problems  of  high  unemployment,  poor 
and  antiquated  housing,  low  incomes,  insufficient  schooling,  and  a 
shortage  of  recreational  facilities. 

b.  Educational  Attainment 

It  is  estimated  that  600  youths  will  leave  school  during 
fiscal  year  1973  before  completing  high  school.     The  alarming  dropout 
rate  could  mushroom  in  coming  years  with  the  continued  influx  of 
Portuguese  and  Puerto  Rican  persons  who  lack  prior  formal  training. 
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c.     Age  Factors 


According  to  the  1970  U,  S.  Census,  the  33.9  median  age  for 
the  New  Bedford  SMSA  (30,9  male  and  36.6  female)  is  the  highest  in  the 
State.     The  corresponding  city  figure  is  34.6  (31.0  male  and  37,9 
female).     In  contrast  to  the  high  median  age  for  the  entire  SMSA,  the 
median  age  of  blacks  was  only  21.0  for  males  and  23.0  for  females. 
Many  of  the  disadvantaged  whites  are  elderly  persons  who  have  limited 
earning  potential  because  of  outmoded  skills,  or  physical  or  mental 
deficiencies  (58,187  persons  in  the  SMSA  are  45  years  of  age  and  older). 
The  age  factor  appears  to  be  most  critical  to  the  elderly  single  female. 
There  are  12,503  women  65  years  of  age  and  older  in  the  SMSA  as  opposed 
to  only  7,900  men.     In  the  city  of  New  Bedford  alone  there  are  a  total 
of  27,890  single  women  who  are  either  widowed  (9,570),  divorced  (2,392) 
separated  (1,663),  or  never  married  (14,265).    Many  women  are 
concentrated  in  lower  paying  industries  such  as  apparel,  electrical 
machinery,  trade,  and  services.  In  contrast  to  the  disadvantaged  white, 
the  disadvantaged  black  is  usually  a  younger  person  who  faces  limited 
employment  opportunities  because  of  a  deficiency  in  education  and 
training  skills.     The  constant  futility  in  job  searching  endeavors 
often  leads  to  idleness  and  discontent. 

d.  Family  Income 

The  jobs  held  by  poor  family  heads  are  concentrated  in  the 
low-skilled,   low-paid  occupations.     The  New  Bedford  SMSA  at  mid- 
November  1971  ranked  next  to  last  in  the  State  for  average  weekly 
manufacturing  wages  ($114.46).     Earnings  in  two  significant  industries, 
apparel  ($92.82)  and  electrical  machinery  ($93.45) , were  under  $100  a 
week.    Meager  wages  make  it  impossible  for  even  conscientious  workers 
to  support  their  large  families. 

e.  Welfare  Recipients 

Estimates  based  on  latest  welfare  statistics  reveal  that 
approximately  1,500  persons  receiving  cash  welfare  payments  will 
require  employment  related  assistance  during  fiscal  year  1973. 
approximately  875  of  these  welfare  recipients  (many  of  whom  are  AFDC 
mothers)  will  be  potentially  employable  under  the  Work  Incentive 
Program  (WIN). 

f .  Veterans 

During  fiscal  year  1973,  an  estimated  600  discharged  veterans 
who  will  take  up  residence  in  the  SMSA  will  require  employment-related 
assistance.     The  new  Emergency  Employment  Act  (EEA)  is  geared  toward 
providing  jobs  for  unemployed  and  underemployed  veterans  in  needed 
public  services.     These  individuals  who  often  lack  specialized  skills 
and  training,  will  hopefully  receive  related  training  and  manpower 
services  that  will  enable  them  to  eventually  switch  into  other 
employment  not  supported  by  the  Act. 
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8.     Characteristics  of  Individuals  Other  Than  the  Disadvantaged  in  the 
Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services 

Approximately  20,800  nondisadvantaged  individuals  will  be 
in  need  of  manpower-related  assistance  during  fiscal  year  1973  (13,200 
•'all  other  nonpoor" ,  6,900  near-poverty,  and  700  "other  poor").  The 
majority  of  these  persons  will  be  located  in  the  city  (18,400) , while 
4,400  nondisadvantaged  will  be  situated  in  the  Model  Cities. 

Many  of  the  nondisadvantaged  are  involved  in  seasonal 
industries.     Dire  winter  weather  conditions  bring  a  slowdown  to  outdoor 
activities.     Between  December  and  March  numerous  construction  workers 
and  landscape  gardeners  wLll  require  assistance  in  locating  temporary 
or  part-time  work  until  their  regular  employment  resumes  in  the  spring. 
Some  of  these  men,  however,  prefer  to  collect  unemployment  compensation 
rather  than  work  at  jobs  at  lower  pay  scales 

Trade  and  service  workers  are  often  limited  to  seasonal 
employment  because  of  a  lack  of  skills  and  educational  attainment. 
Included  in  this  category  are  many  students  between  the  ages  of  16 
and  22  who  will  seek  jobs  during  their  school  vacation  period.  Other 
youths,  both  graduates  and  dropouts,  will  need  assistance  in  finding 
regular  employment.    Many  students,  housewives,  and  retired  persons 
seek  work  between  late  fall  and  Christmas.     The  flexible  hours  and  the 
availability  of  part-time  positions,  often  loom  attractive.  Trade 
workers  are  most  in  need  of  assistance  during  the  slow  period  between 
January  and  March.     Included  in  this  group  are  elderly  female  workers 
who  require  regular  part-time  jobs. 

Various  workers  from  fluctuating  industries  such  as  apparel, 
textiles. leather, and  electrical  machinery  will  need  manpower  assistance 
during  the  fiscal  year.  Persons  laid  off  by  the  textile  and  shoe  indus- 
tries often  find  their  skills  to  be  either  obsolete  or  of  little  value 
due  to  automation.  Styling  and  seasonal  changes  make  short  workweeks  and 
intermittent  layoffs  commonplace  in  the  needle  trades.     These  workers 
(mostly  women)  come  to  expect  unemployment  compensation  as  a  supple- 
ment to  their  regular  income.     Persons  displaced  from  declining  or 
closing  apparel  firms  can  often  find  employment  with  actively 
operating  firms,  but  many  older  workers  will  need  assistance  in 
securing  new  work. 

Professional,  technical,  and  managerial  personnel  displaced 
from  defense-oriented  industries  both  within  and  outside  the  SMSA  will 
require  employment  related  assistance.     Employment  prospects  for 
recent  college  graduates  are  much  dimmer  than  in  previous  years.  The 
surplus  of  engineers,  technicians,  and  teachers,  will  create  a  new 
challenge  for  local  manpower  officials. 
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9.     Barriers  to  Employment:  of  the  Disadvantaged 


A  major  obstacle  to  the  employment  of  the  disadvantaged  la 
the  scarcity  of  suitable  job  openings.    When  desirable  positions  do 
exist,  the  disadvantaged  applicant    often  lacks  the  necessary 
qualifications.     Many  factors  work  together  in  impeding  the  job- 
seeking  tasks  of  the  disadvantaged.     Some  of  the  more  significant 
employment  barriers  will  be  discussed  as  follows: 

a.  Education 

A  lack  of  education  stifles  the  employment  opportunities 
of  a  disproportionately  large  percentage  of  New  Bedford  area 
residents.     Recent  estimates  indicate  that  three  out  of  every  four 
persons  in  the  New  Bedford  SMSA  22  years  of  age  and  over  and  three 
out  out  of  every  five  youths  16  to  21  years  of  age  have  not  completed 
high  school  and  are  not  presently  attending  school.     In  order  to 
counteract  the  high  rate  of  dropouts  each  year,  emphasis  must  be  placed 
on  career-oriented  vocational  training.     A  proposed  new  Vocational 
High  School  could  motivate  disadvantaged  students  and  develop  their 
potential  skills  toward  future  utilization  within  the  mainstream  of 
society.     Unfortunately,  the  outmoded  physical  condition  of  many 
New  Bedford  schools  is  a  heavy  burden  for  the  learning  process  to 
counteract.    A  recent  survey  revealed  that  the  majority  of  school 
facilities  in  New  Bedford  were  over  50  years  old.     The  study  further 
indicated  that  most  schools  fall  short  of  modern  health  and  safety 
standards  and  are  not  suited  to  accommodate  the  special  educational 
needs  of  the  community.    Whereas  approximately  13  percent  of  the 
city  school  population  is  nonwhite,  only  a  very  small  percentage  of 
teachers  are  in  this  category. 

b.  Skills 

Many  disadvantaged  persons  are  concentrated  in  declining 
occupational  areas  in  which  limited  employment  opportunities  exist, 
because  these  unskilled  workers  are  unable  to  adapt  to  shifts  in 
demand  for  various  skills,  they  find  themselves  among  the  unemployed. 
Expanded  job  training  opportunities  must  be  made  readily  available 
to  these  older  persons  in  order  that  they  may  secure  meaningful 
employment  which  offers  future  advancement  possibilities. 

c.  Industry 

The  aforementioned  deficiencies  in  educational  attainment 
and  job  skills  are  a  major  deterrent  in  the  attraction  of  new 
industry.     The  median  educational  level  for  the  city  is  8.4  grades 
while  modern  industry  seeks  a  median  level  of  11.7  grades.  An 
available  pool  of  skilled  workers  would  entice  viable,  diversified 
industries  to  move  into  the  New  Bedford  area.    The  lack  of 
sophisticated  industry  and  low  wages  are  two  limiting  employment 
factors  that  go  hand  in  hand. 
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d.  Transportation 


Disadvantaged  persons  usually  have  lower  family  incomes 
which  necessitate  living  in  the  lower-income  housing  areas  of  the 
inner  city.     With  the  continuing  trend  of  businesses  moving  to  the 
suburban  areas,  these  residents  are  hindered  in  competing  for 
desirable  positions  by  the  unavailability  of  private  or  public 
transportation.     Automobiles  are  not  prevalent  because  of  both  the 
cost  and  the  inability  to  pass  driver  examinations  due  to  a  lack  of 
English  proficiency.     Busses  can  prove  inadequate  because  of  the 
commuting  patterns  designed  to  carry  suburban  dwellers  to  the  city 
during  the  morning  hours.     Competition  is  therefore  limited  to  low 
paying  jobs,  for  which  many  applicants  apply. 


e.  Language 

Language  problems  are  confined  to  the  Portuguese  and 
Puerto  Rican  sectors  of  New  Bedford.     The  inability  to  communicate 
effectively  in  English  usually  limits  these  persons  to  competing  for 
jobs  at  depressed  wage  levels;  many  of  them  have  not  had  more  than 
six  years  of  formal  schooling.     The  lack  of  English  proficiency  not 
only  hampers  employment  opportunities  but  prevents  them  from 
participating  in  community  life.     In  order  to  assimilate  foreign- 
speaking  people  into  the  rest  of  the  community,  the  bilingual 
programs  must  be  greatly  expanded.     These  programs  should  be  made 
available  for  both  school  children  and  older  workers.  Expanded 
efforts  should  be  undertaken  by  local  employers  to  hire  selected 
personnel  who  are  fluent  in  either  Spanish  or  Portuguese. 

f .  Drug  Dependency  and  Alcoholism 

Drug  and  alcoholic  related  problems  continue  to  afflict 
many  area  residents.    Many  youths  turn  to  drugs  out  of  frustration. 
Once  drug  dependency  occurs,  however,  job  placement  becomes  a  virtual 
impossibility.     The  awarding  of  $320,000  in  grants  for  1972  to  the 
Mental  Health  Clinic  Inc.  for  a  comprehensive  drug  treatment  program, 
will  hopefully  prove  to  be  a  highly  successful  venture. 

g.  Lack  of  Day-Care  Facilities 

An  inadequate  number  of  day-care  centers  poses  problems  for 
parents  who  are  AFDC  recipients.     To  make  re-entry  into  the  work 
force  worthwhile,  day-care  allowances  from  public  welfare  will  have 
to  be  increased,  while  AFDC  mothers  must  be  offered  more  than  part- 
time  work  at  minimum  wages. 
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Table  1 

Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services 
Fiscal  Year  1973 

New  Bedford,  Massachusetts  SMSA  Base  Period  Used  Fiscal  Year  1971 


Number  of  Individuals 

Planning  * 
Base  Period  Assumptions 
Item  FY  1970         for  FY  1973 

I  II 


1.  Total  Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services 

(Number  of  different  individuals  in  year)  30,500  28,400 

a.  Poor  8,950  8,300 

(1)  Disadvantaged  8,050  7,600 

(2)  Other  Poor  900  700 

b.  Nonpoor  21,550  20,100 

(1)  Near-Poverty  7,950  6,900 

(2)  All  other  nonpoor  13,600  13,200 

2.  Unemployed  snd  Underutilized  Disadvantaged, 

Total  8,050  7,600 

a.  Unemployed  2,000  1,700 

b.  Underutilized  6,050  5,900 

(1)  Employed  part-time  for  economic 

reasons  400  400 

(2)  Employed  full- time  but  with  family 

income  at  or  below  poverty  level  4,500  4,400 

(3)  Not  in  labor  force  but  should  be  1,150  1,100 


*  The  Universe  of  Need  woa  lower  for  Fiscal  Year  1972  because  employment  figures 
were  based  upon  the  old  benchmark  (1968).     If  the  revised  employment  figures 
based  upon  the  1970  benchmark  had  been  available  last  year,  the  Fiscal  Year  1972 
Universe  of  Need  estimate  would  have  been  higher  than  the  one  for  Fiscal  Year  1973. 
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Table  I 

Universe  of  Heed  for  Manpower  Services 


Fiscal  Year  1973 


Sub-Area  City  of  New  Bedford,  Massachusetts 


Base  Period  Used  Fiscal  Year  1971 


tiumber  of  Individuals 

Planning 

Base  Period 

Assumptions 

Item 

FY  1971 

For  FY  1973 

I 

II 

1.  Total  Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services 
(Number  of  different  individuals  in  year) 

a.  Poor 

(1)  Disadvantaged 

(2)  Other  Poor 

b .  Nonpoor 

(1)  Near -Poverty 

(2)  All  Other  Nonpoor 

2.  Unemployed  and  Underutilized  Disadvantaged, 
Total 

a0  Unemployed 

b.  Underutilized 

(1)  Employed  part-time  for  economic 
reasons 

(2)  Employed  full-time  but  with  family 
income  at  or  below  poverty  level 

(3)  Not  in  labor  force  but  should  be 


26,350 

7,400 
6,750 
650 

18,950 
6,750 
12,200 


6,750 

1,850 

4,900 

350 

3,550 
1,000 


24,600 

6,800 
6,200 
600 

17,800 
5,900 
11,900 


6,200 

1,600 

4,600 

300 

3,400 
900 
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Table  1 

Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services 


Fiscal  Tear  1973 


New  Bedford,  Massachusetts  Sub  Area-  Model  Cities  Base  Period  Used  FT  1971 


Number  of  Individuals 


Item 

Base  Period 
FT  1971 

Planning 
Assumptions 
For  FT  1973 

I 

II 

1. 

Total  Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services 
(Number  of  different  individuals  in  year) 

7,050 

6,700 

a.  Poor 

(1)  Disadvantaged 

(2)  Other  Poor 

2,600 
2,450 
150 

2,400 
2,300 
100 

b.  Nonpoor 

(1)  Near- poverty 

(2)  All  Other  Nonpoor 

4,450 
2,650 
1,800 

4,300 
2,500 
1,800 

2. 

Unemployed  and  Underutilized  Disadvantaged, 
Total, 

2,450 

2,300 

a.  Unemployed 

1,000 

900 

b.  Underutilized 

(1)  Employed  part-time  for  economic 
reasons 

(2)  Employed  full-time  but  with  family 
income  at  or  below  poverty  level 

(3)  Not  in  labor  force  but  should  be 

1,450 

100 

950 
400 

1,400 

100 

900 
400 
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1.    Highlights  and  Conclusions 


Between  i960  and  1970,  the  population  of  the  New  Bedford  SMSA  advanced 
frora  l43,17o  to  152, 642  (6.6  percent).  The  city  of  New  Bedford,  however, 
ran  counter  to  the  growth  trend  in  the  surrounding  towns  by  decreasing 
slightly  from  102,477  to  101,777  (-0.7  percent).  The  minority  popula- 
tion grew  considerably  in  the  decade,  rising  to  an  estimated  13,600  in 
1970. 

ITonagricultural  employment  rose  from  an  annual  average  of  55? 400  in  1971 
to  55,600,  with  manufacturing,  especially  the  nondurable  goods  producers, 
accounting  for  the  advance.    Konmanufacturing  employment's  annual  average 
dipped  for  the  first  time  in  over  12  years.  Although  most  of  the  industries 
in  the  nonmanufacturing  segment  of  the  economy  remained,  at  about  the 
same  level  as  1971,  construction  had  the  lowest  annual  average  since 
1959,    However,  the  last  half  of  1972  was  better  than  the  first  six 
months,  and  1973  is  expected  to  be  a  very  good  year  for  construction 
activity. 

A  recent  survey  of  unfilled  job  openings  at  the  local  DES  office  shoved 
there  were  900  positions  unfilled,  with  the  vast  majority  of  the  orders 
remo.ining  open  for  more  than  30  days.    Almost  half  the  positions  were 
in  the  bench : work  and  service  category,  with  sewing  machine  operators, 
waitresses,  secretaries  and  clerk-typists  positions  the  most  in  demand. 

rhe  "universe  of  need  for  manpower  services"  in  the  New  Bedford  SMSA  for 
fiscal  year  1974  is  estimated  at  24,000  individuals.  The  24,000  are  classi- 
fied as  either  disadvantaged  (4,400),  "oi;her  poor"  (400)^  near-poverty 
(5,200)  or  "all  other  non-poor"  (14,000).    The  4,400  disadvantaged 
individuals  are  estimated  to  be  either  unemployed  (l,000),  employed  part- 
time  for  economic  reasons  (600),  employed  full-time,  but  with  family 
income  at  or  below  poverty  level  (1,400)  or  those  who  are  not  in  the 
labor  force  but  should  be  (l,400).    The  majority  of  all  of  the  above, 
and  especially  the  disadvantaged,  are  located  in  the  city  of  New  Bedford  ■. 
Many  of  the  19,200  nondisadvantaged  workers  are  unemployed  workers 
from  seasonal  industries. 

Barriers  to  the  employment  of  the  disadvantaged  include;  a  woeful  lack 
of  education,  shortage  of  skills,  transportation  difficulties,  person- 
ality problems,  a  lack  of  day-care  facilities.,  drug  dependency,  and 
alcoholism. 
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2«    Description  of  Area 

a.    Definition  of  Area  -  Location  and  Geographical  Features 

The  New  Eedford  SMSA,  located    in  southeastern  Massachusetts,  includes  the 
city  of  New  Bedford  and  the  surrounding  towns  of  Acrushnet,  Dartmouth, 
iairhaven,  (in  Bristol  County),  and  Marion  and  Mattapoisett  (in.  Plymouth 
County)  (see  Map  No.  l).    The  SMSA  is  bordered  by  the  town  of  Westpcrt 
on  the  West,  the  city  of  Tall  River  on  "the  northwest,  the  towns  of 
.Freetown  and  Rochester  on  the  north,  the  town  of  Wareham  on  the 
northeast,  and  the  coastal  waters  of  Buzzards  Bay  on  the  east  and  south 
(only  the  town  of  Acushnet  does  not  border  the  seacoast).    The  total  land 
area  of  the  New  Bedford  SMSA  is  1^2  square  miles,  a  substantial  portion  of 
which  is  marshland.    Although  the  city  contains  roughly  -two- thirds  of  the 
population  of  the  SMSA,  it  has  an  area  of  18.99  square  miles.    New  Bedford 
is  situated  56  miles  south  of  Boston  and  33  miles  east  of  Providence, 
Rhode  Island. 


b .    Zconomic  Developments  and  Outlook 

Luring  the  past  year  the  unemployment  rate  for  the  New  Bedford  SMSA  ranged 
between  a -5.3  percent  low  in  October  and  a  10.7  percent  high  in  July,  when 
a  swollen  work  force  and  plant  vacations  skyrocketed  unemployment.  In  June, 
the  New  Bedford  SMSA  was  switched  from  a  labor  area  classification  of  B  to 
one  of  E  (9.0  to  11. 9  percent).  In  September  a  lower  unemployment  rate  and 
brighter  prospects  prompted  reclassification  back  to  Labor  Supply  Categox'y 
D  (6.0  to  8.9  percent).  It  appears  that  the  New  Bedford  econcjay  will  continue 
to  rebound  from  the  much  more  serious  situation  of  1970  and  early  1971. 

The  comparison  of  firm  closings  in  1972  with  the  previous  two  years  would 
tend  to  reinforce  this  statement.    In  1972  only  eight  firms,  with  approxi- 
mately 150  full-time  workers  and  25  part-time  employees,  closed.  Another 
firm,  with  133  employees,  has  filed  bankruptcy  and  may  be  closing  completely 
in  the  near  future.    In  1971 5  eleven  firms  went  out  of  business,  as  '+00 
vorkers  were  affected.    In  1970  a  higher  total  of  17  firms  ceased  operations, 
sciven  with  work  forces  of  over  100  people.    In  all,  1,500  persons  were  dis- 
placed.   The  closing  of  needletrades  firms  has  decreased  in  each  of  the  past 
two  years.    In  1970  the  number  of  such  firms  closing  was  six,  while  in  1971 
and  1972,  four  and  two  firms,  respectively,  ceased  operations. 

The  past  year  saw  nonagricultural  employment  rise  from  an  annual  average  of 
55>i*00  in  1Q71  to  55j  800.    Manufacturing  payrolls  accounted  for  the  net 
advance,  as  nondurable  goods  producers  added  to  their  employment.    A  morts 
detailed  analysis  will  be  given  in  the  next  section. 
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The  establishment  of  new  business  during  1972  suffered  by  comparison  with 
the  previous  year,  whan  the  North  Dartmouth  Mall  opened.    In  1972  there  was 
a  total  cf  15  new  businesses,  six  but  four  with  less  then  15  employees.  The 
largest,  a  "K"  Mart,  opened  in  October  with  approximately  125  employees.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  employment  at  the  department  store  will  continue 
at  that  level  once  the  initial  surge  of  business  levels  off,  especially  since 
the  store  is  in  close  proximity  to  the  North  Dartmouth  Mall.    As*  is  customary 
with  new  shopping  centers,  employment  at  the  Mall  fell  off  substantially  after 
it  had  been  opened  a  while.    Nevertheless,  the  Mall  has  become  the  largest 
and  most  successful  retail  enterprise  in  the  history  of  Southeastern 
Massachusetts . 

Plans  for  an  additional  Kay  Windsor  facility  to  be  used  for  the  company's 
receiving,  shipping,  and  design  work  appear  firm.    This  plant  was  originally 
slated  for  New  Bedford's  Air  Industrial  Park.    However,  negotiations  between 
the  city  and  the  company  ran  into  problems  over  the  tenas  of  the  company's 
purchase  agreement  at  the  end  of  the  lease  period.  In  January,  company  offi- 
cials announced  the  possibility  of  locating  in  Dartmouth,  rather  then  New 
Bedford.    Since  then  a  tentative  agreement  between  the  town  and  company 
officials  has  been  reached,-  in  which  a  proposed  200, 000  square- foot  building 
would  be  financed  by  the  Dartmouth  Industrial  Finance  Association  through 
$2.k  million  in  tax-free  municipal  bonds. 

Delton  Shirtmakers,  Inc.,  is  scheduled  to  begin  operations  in  New  Bedford  in 
the  near  future.    Delton  will  install  the  most  modern  cutting  machinery  and 
other  equipment  in  its  78,000  square-foot  area  in  the  former  Pietayino  Silk 
Mill.    Employment  is  expected  to  be  around  100  initially  and  200  by  June  197k* 

Polaroid  Corporation's  $100  million,  350,000  square-foor  complex  has  increased 
its  employment  to  approximately  ij-50.    Very  favorable  response  to  its  intro- 
ductory sales  effort  in  Florida  of  the  new  SX-70  Land  Camera  prompted  compaay 
officials  "Co  re-evaluate  upwardly  the  production  effort  needed  to  meet  the 
initial  demand.    Considering  the  high  risk  and  technicality  of  the  problems 
in  this  experimental  venture,  New  Bedford  is  very  fortunate  that  the  new 
camera's  initial  sales  show  great  future  potential. 

The  economic  outlook  for  fiscal  year  197'+  is  favorable.    As  expansion  in  the 
over -all  economy  occurs,  manufacturing  concerns  should  enc'oy  slight  growth. 
The  hard-goods  sector,  if  not  influenced  substantially  by  the  curtailment  of 
the  Vietnam  war,  may  regain  a  little  of  the  employment  lost  in  the  past  few 
years. 

Nondurable  goods  employment  should  advance,  even  though  the  long-term  outlook 
for  textiles  and  apparel  is  still  questionable.  Ncnmanuf ac tur ing  in  the  New 
Bedford  SMSA3  which  declined  for  the  first  time  in  more  than  a  doaen  years, 


should  rise,  although  at  a  slower  rate  than  previously.    Construction  activity 
in  1973  should  rebound  significantly,  unless  Federal  "budget  restrictions  cur- 
tail housing  developments  and  urban  renewal  projects.    Other  segments  of  acn- 
manufactu>'ing  may  gain  very  little  as  more  selective  spending  of  federal, 
state,  and  local  government  money  and  previous  expansion  in  wholesale  and 
retail  trade  staffs  combine  to  limit  future  growth. 


c .    Population  and  Labor  Force  Characteristics  ajid  Trends 

The  1970  U.  S,  Census  figures  show  that  the  population  of  the  New  Bedford 
SMSA  increased  from  lU3,I76  in  i960  to  152,61+2  in  1970*    The  growth  occurred 
despite  a  slight  drop  in  the  population  of  the  citytof  New  Bedford,  from 
102,1*77  in  i960  to  101,777  in  1970.    The  percentage 'growth  in  the  SMSA  popu- 
lation (6.6  percent)  over  the  decade  fell  short  of  both  the  state  (10.5 
percent)  and  the  country  (13-3  percent).    The  towns  in  the  SMSA,  however, 
exceeded  the  growth  rate  of  the  U.  S.      In  absolute  numbers,  the  town  of 
Dartmouth  experienced  the  largest  gain  (4, 193) >  while  the  town  of  Mattapoisett 
exhibited , the. highest  rate  of  growth  (Mt.U  percent). 

The  SMSA  $n  1970  was  comprised  of  80,576  females  and  72,066  males.    The  female 
percentage  Increased  slightly,  from  52.5  percent  in  i960  to  52.8  percent  in 
1970.    The  decade  witnessed  a  reduction  in  the  median  age  of  the  population 
from  35.6  in  i960  tc  33. 9  in  1970.    In  general,  population  gains  were  most 
appreciable  in  both  ends  of  the  population  distribution,  under  25  and  65 
and  over. 

The  minority  population  of  the  Si-ISA  has  grown  considerably  over  the  decade, 

ping  from  an  estimated  8,550  in  i960  to  an  estimated  13,600  in  1970.  The 
city  of  Key  Bedford  was  primarily  responsible  for  'the  advance,  as  it  eliuOed 
from  8,000  to  an  estimated  12,500. 

Hie  largest  minority  segment  in  the  SMSA  is,  unfortunately,  classified  incor- 
rectly on  Census  tallies.    These  people,  Cape  Verdians  (from  the  Portuguese 
owned  Cape  Verde  Island  off  the  coast  of  Africa),  are  basically  a  brown  race 
who  are  a  cross  between  Africans  and  white  Portuguese.  Census  tallies  mis 
takenly  list  mpst  of  this  minority  population  as  white  and  some  as  black. 
Adequate  attention  to  their  problems  and  needs  would  not  be  paid  if  Census 
data  wore  jthe  only  source  of  minority  group  figures.    For  this  reason,  other 
estimates  ere  used  in  determining  the  minofity  group  population  and  the 
"Universe  -of  Need" . 

The  black  population  of  the  New  Bedford  SMSA  is  estimated  to  be  approximately 
2,900,  with  the  vast  majority  (2,650)  located  in  New  Bedford.    The  highest 
concentration  of  blacks  is  in  the  lower  West  End,  a  section  of  the  Model  Cities 


Racial  and  Minority  Group  Distribution 
Kew  Bedford,  Massachusetts  SMSA 
and  Target  Areas 
1971  (estimated) 


Population  Group 

SMSA 

'ercent 

City  of 
Hew  Bedford 

Model 

Cities 

Number  I 

ITumber 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Total  Population 

152, 650 

100.0 

101,800 

100.0 

"  18,850 

100.0 

White 

139,050 

91.1 

89,300 

87.7 

13,050 

69.2 

(Minority  Group) 

(13,600) 

(8.9) 

(12,500) 

(12.3) 

(6,100) 

(32.4) 

iregro 

2, 900  • 

1.9 

2,650 

2.6 

1,350 

7.2 

Cape  Verdiaa 

7,300 

4.8 

6,  700 

6.6 

3,450 

18.3 

Puerto  Rican 

2,950 

1.9 

2,800 

2.8 

1,250 

6.6 

Other 

450 

0.3 

350 

0.3 

50 

0.3 

Source:    Total  population  for  SMSA  and  city  based  on  1970  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  the  Census  Reports.    Racial  distribution  for  SMSA  and 
City  based  on  1970  Community  Renewal  Project  Survey  with  some 
slight, .adjustments  made.  Population  and  racial  distribution  for 
Model  Cities  based  on  1969  Model  Cities  Survey  vith  some  slight 
adjustments  made. 


Population  Changes 
Kev  Bedford,  Massachusetts  SMSA 
1960-1970 


Population  Population  Change  1960  to  1970 

Municipality  1970  1960  Number  Percent 


SMSA  -  Total 

152, 642 

143,176 

9,466 

6.6 

City  of  Eev  Bedford 

101,777 

102,477 

-  700 

-  0.7 

Acushnet 

7,767 

5,  755 

2,012 

35.0 

Dartnouth 

18,800 

14, 607 

4,193 

28.7 

Fairhaven 

16,332 

14,339 

1,993 

13.9 

Marion 

3,466 

2,881 

585 

20.3 

Mattapoisett 

4,500 

3,117 

1,383 

44.4 

Source:    U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census 
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Population  Changes  in  the  Nation,  the  State, 
the  S>JSA,  and  the  City 
1960  -  1970 


Area  Population  Population  Change  1960-1970 

1970  1960    -  -  Number  Percent 


United  States 

203,184,772 

179,323,175 

23,861,597 

13.3 

Massachusetts 

5,689,170 

5,148,578 

540,592 

10.5 

SI-iSA 

152,642 

143,176 

9,466 

6.6 

City 

101, 777 

102,477 

-  700 

-0.7 

Kodel  Cities  l/ 

15,850 

17,Wh 

-1,336 

-7.8 

Source:    U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census 

1/  llcdol"  Cities  estimate  for  1970  (figures  for  both  1960 
and  1970  do  not  Include  the  estimated  3,000  West  End 
residents) 


The  Puerto  Rican  population  has  grown  to  he  a  sizeable  minority  in  the  SMSA. 
The  Community  Renewal  Project  Survey  of  1970  placed  their  population  at 
2,950,  with  the  city  of  New  Bedford  accounting  for  2,800.    A  1970  survey 
instituted  in  conjunction  with  Onboard  Inc.  and  Migrants  Inc.  established 
that  the  Puerto  Rican  population  of  the  area  has  been  in  the  U.  S.  for  a 
much  longer  tine  than  the  Puerto  Rican  populations  of  other  major  Massachusetts 
cities.    However,  the  major  part  of  New  Bedford's  Puerto  Rican  population  has 
recently  moved  to  the  area  from  other  parts^  of  Massachusetts  and  the  United 
States,  rather  than  from  Puerto  Rico,  as  is  the  case  in  many  other  cities. 
Confronted  by  a  lackluster  economy,  the  Puerto  Ricans*  inadequate  educational 
attainment  and  language  difficulties  compound  their  social  and  economic  problems. 

The  largest  ethnic  group  in  the  city  of  New  Bedford  is  the  Portuguese,  Immigra- 
tion from  Portugal,  the  Azores,  and  the  Madeira  Islands  has  jumped  up  since 
1965,  when  Portugal  was  allowed  to  use  unfilled  immigration  quotas.  More 
than  1,000  a  year  have  been  emigrating  to  the  New  Bedford  area  and  often 
encountering  long  periods  of  unemployment  to  compound  the  problem  of  adjust- 
ing to  a  different  area  and  society.    This  adjustment  is  eased,  in  many  instances, 
by  attachments  to  friends  and  relatives  already  settled  in  the  area.  Another 
problem, among  the  recent  immigrants    especially,  is  the  prevalence  - of  under- 
employment.   Action  Research  Project,  in  conjunction  with  Onboard,  Inc.  and 
Migrants,  Inq.  conducted  a  sample  survey  of  recent  Portuguese  immigrants ,  The 
synopsis  of  its  findings  states  that  "many  .unskilled  workers  have  experienced 
some  upward  mobility  into  semi-skilled  positions.    But  this  is  counter-bal- 
anced by  the  Jfact  that  virtually  all  of  those  who  formerly  held  white  collar 
collar  positions  have  experienced  downward  mobility,  either  into  blue  collar 
jobs,  or  into  unemployment".    The  woeful    lack  of  proficiency  in  English 
was  figured  to  be  much  more  of  a  handicap  for  higher- status  occupations  than 
for  lower-sta,tus  ones.    Yet  the  unemployed  among  the  group  is  predominantly 
represented  by  those  who  are  considered  semi-skilled  or  unskilled. 

The  annual  average  work  force  figure  for  the  New  Bedford  SMSA  in  1972  was 
66,200,  the  same  as  in  1971.    An  average  (of  5,700  were  classified  as  unem- 
ployed, while  an  average  of  60,500  were  employed.    The  highest  level  of 
employment  in  the  last  ten  years  was  the  £2,600  annual  average  in  19&9, 
while  the  lowest  level  of  employment  was  the  55,700  annual  average  in  196U« 
The  annual,  average  unemployment  rate  ranged  from  5.9  percent  in  1968  and 
I969  to  9.1  percent  in  1971.  (Refer  to  table  at  end  of  Section  Three). 

3.    Employment  Developments  and  Outlook  by  Industry 

As  stated; previously,  manufacturing  increased  the  level  of  its  employment  by 
500  between  1971  and  1972.    This  stemmed  a  downswing  in  effect  since  I969, 
when  28,100  were  on  manufacturing  payrolls.    The  durable  goods  segment, 
however,  continued  its  slide,  dropping  from  7,900  in  1971  to  7,600  in  the 
past  year,    Most  hard-goods  industries,  nevertheless,  stabilized  or  added 
slightly  to  their  payrolls  in  1972.    A  rebounding  national  economy  assisted 
in  the  employment  picture  of  the  metals  and  machinery- related  industries. 


The  electrical  machinery  industry,  which  had  experienced  a  reduction  in  its 
work  force  of  almost  25  percent  between  19o9  and,  1971,  increased,  by  100  to 
2,700  in  1972.    Gains  were  posted  by  most  of  the  electrical  goods  producers, 
with  one  of  the  larger  electrical  goods  companies  being  an  exception.  A 
reduction  in  employment  in  1972  by  ''other  durable  goods"  producers  was 
responsible  for  the  reduction  in  employment  in  an  otherwise  fairly  stable 
employment  situation  fcr  hard-goods  producers.    A  growing  national  economy 
should  continue  to  create  demand  for  machinery,  tools,  and  replacement  parts. 
De- emphasis  of  government-related  work  on  the  part  of  the  area's  electrical 
goods  producers  has  allowed  the  industry  to  be  less  reliant  on  government 
contracts,  although  one  should  not  overlook  the  importance  of  them  and  the 
significant  changes  they  can  cause.    Area  employers  in  the  electrical  goods 
industry  expect  a  good  year  in  1973* 

nondurable  goods  employment,  which  increased  from  16,700  in  1971  to  17,500 
in  1972,  advanced  on  a  wide  front.    Textile  firms  countered  a  long-^erm 
downward  spiral  as  they  increased  payrolls  by  200  to  2,400.    Apparel  firms, 
likewise,  exhibited  counter- secular  effects  by  posting  a  slight  advance  to 
7,500.    Textile  firms  employed  4,000  people  in  19&2,  while  apparel  firms 
have  only  lost  employment  since  19&9,  when  8,300  worked  in  the  industry.  In 
the  seven  years  prior  to  19&9,  employment  ranged  between  7,400  and  8,000.  A 
healthier  economy  combined  with  hearty  purchasing  of  sportswear,  especiallv 
durable-knit  polyester  fabrics,  has  temporarily  buoyed  the  needle- trades 
industry  in  the  New  Bedford  area.    Employment  should  hold  steady  with  advances 
possible,  especially  if  Kay  Windsor's  plans  reach  fruition. 

She  rubber-goods  industry  enjoyed  superior  growth  during  1972.    Acushnet  Com- 
pany, the  area's  largest  employer,  and  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.  were 
mainly  responsible  for  the  gain  of  500  jobs  to  7,600  employed  in  the  produc- 
tion of  "other  nondurable  goods".    Demand  for  golf  products  manufactured  at 
the  Acushnex( Company's  golf  division  and  bicycle  tires  from  the  Goodyear 
plant  bolstered  production.    There  is  no  indication  that  these  two  trends 
will  reverse  1  especially  with  the  introduction  of  Acushnet 's  golf  clubs  and 
a  new,  longer  and  more  accurate  golf  ball. 

The  food  industry,  fairly  stable  in  1972,  is  hoping  for  growth  in  the  future. 
Inclement  summer  weather  hurt  sales  for  My_Bread  Baking  Co.,  as  resort  areas 
on  the  Cape  4nd  environs  had  a  disappointing  year.    Fish  processing  plants 
maintained  stable  employment  while  modernizing  or  expanding  their  facilities. 
Pilgrim  Fish ^ Corp.  has  plans  to  erect  a  $400,000  plant  encompassing  2^,000- 
square  feet  in  the  South  Terminal  urban  renewal  area.    New  Bedford  Fillet. 
Inc.,  is  considering  a  new  building,  while JD  Fillet,  Inc.  has  moved  into  a 
new  plant.    Frionor  Norwegian  Frozen  Fish>  .Ltd.' s  two  divisions,  its  sales 
division  of  the  same  name  and  its  production  division,  Frionor  Kitchens,  Inc., 
experienced  its  best  year  ever.    Expansion  in  1973  is  considered  absolutely 
necessary-  to  meet  expected  demand  and  to  introduce  a  new  product  .    A  number  of 
other  fish  processing  companies  are  located  in  modem  facilities  built  in  the 
last  few  years. 
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Sonmanuf  actur ing s  which  stagnated  for  the  first  time  in  aver  12  years,  lost 
100  workers  as  it  dropped  to  an  annual  average  of  30,700.    Stability  "was 
evident  in  all  areas  except  construction,  which  had  the  lowest  average  employ- 
ment level  since  1959-    However,  building  picked  up  in  the  latter  half  of 
1972  and  .is  expected  to  continue  in  1973  >  which  may  be  the  most  active  build- 
ing period  in  New  Bedford's  recent  history.    The  president  of  the  Massachusetts 
General  Rousing  Corp.  stated  four  reasons  for  extreme  optimism    (l)  initial 
work  on  the  North  Terminal  urban  renewal  area  in  Hew  Bedford,  (2)  initial 
action  on  the  West  End  urban  renewal  area  -  200  units  of  multiple-imit  housing 
(3)    plans  for  high-rise  apartments  for  the  elderly  in  the  South  End,  and 
{h)    construction,  mainly  commercial  or  industrial,  in  the  city's  North  End. 
Construction  on  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Memorial  Highway  and  pier  rehabilitation 
activity  contribute  to  an  estimated  $15,000,000  in  urban  renewal  work  in  New 
Bedford.    Single-family  home  construction  may  eventually  benefit  from  the 
trend  toward  property  tax  relief.    However,  unbounded  optimism  in  regards  to 
construction  activity  should  be  tempered,  especially  in  the  light  of  recent 
Federal  budgetary  restrictions.    Recent  action  has  brought  into  question  the 
status  of  the  320-unit  housing  development  in  the  North  Terminal  area.  Even 
though  the  project  had  reached  the  feasability  stage,  at  which  point  proposals 
are  considered  beyond  the  effects  of  budg-et  cutbacks,  the  regional  office  of 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  recently  stated  that  this 
proposal  was  ;one  of  ten  to  be  cancelled.  ;  The  mayor,  Redevelopment  Authority 
officials^  and  the    developer  are  fighting  £he  recent  action.    Two  other  pro- 
jects have  recently  secured  financing  by  the  Massachusetts  Housing  and 
Finance  Agency.    The  two  projects,  Rockdale, West  and  Buttonwood,  wi3JL  contain 
25  percent  low- income  residents,  50  percent, moderate- income  residents ,  and 
25  percent  paying  "whatever  the  traffic  will  bear".    Recently  the  mayor 
revived  the  concept  of  a  downtown  shopping  mall  to  be  financed  by  $300,000 
from  revenue^sharing  funds.    The  mayor  hopes  to  have  the  contract  bids  out 

y  April  1,  and  the  project  completed  by  mid- September.    Financing  by  the 
1'^ssachusetts  Housing  Finance  Agency  was  ^cleared  for  a  200-unit  low  and  moder- 
ate-income housing  project  in  the  West  End  urban  renewal  area. 

Employment  in  transportation,  communications,  and  utilities;  wholesale  and 
retail  trade,,  and  government  changed  little,  between  1971  and  1972.    All  -three 
have  increased  employment  steadily  over  the  last  ten  years.    The  first 
advanced  ,by  klmost  50  percent  to  its  present  level  of  3»300.    In  recent 
developments  officials  broke  ground  last  August  for  a  new  $16,000,000  tele- 
phone long;  distance  center  in  Fairhaven.    Between  60  and  100  jobs,  -will  be 
created  when  the  center  is  finished  and  in  ^service,  probably  in  1976.  New 
Bedford's  franchise  of  the  Union  Street  Railway  narrowly  averted  being 
struck  by t its  drivers.    An  agreement,  actiaally  reached  after  the  Saturday, 
November  18  strike  date,  returned  bus  driver's  pay  to  the  hourly  wage  they 
had  been  receiving  before  the  termination  of  their  contract  on  November  first. 
A  reduction  in  salary  had  been  prompted  by  the  city's  refusal  to  grant  a 
$125,000  subsidy  to  the  bus  company.    An  agreement  was  reached  in  late  Decem- 
ber between  the  city  and  the  company.    A  reduction  in  bus  routes  serviced  by 
the  company  and  a  $35,000  annual  subsidy  for  management,  personnels  expenses 
and  route  operations  were  key  stipulations  of  the  contract.    The  reduction 
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in  services  may  res-alt  in  a  loss  of  25  drivers  from  the  previous  level  of  60. 
She  long-term  future  of  "bus  service  in  Hew  Bedford  is  indeed  suspect.  Two 
other  transportation  companies,  Hemingway  Transport,  Inc.  and  Almeida  Bus 
Company  are  thriving.    Both  are  adding  modern  equipment  to  continue  expanding 
their  operations.    Almeida  has  branched  into  the  travel  tour  business >  while 
Hemingway  acquired  Gleason  Transport  in  August,  thereby  allowing  it  to  ship 
to  all  of  the  state  of  Vermont. 

The  New  Bedford  area's  "banks  maintained  steady  employment  totals  while 
enjoying  a  superlative  year.    Record  or  near- record  demand  for  loans  and  a 
good  growth  in  deposits  prompted  branch  bank  construction,  longer  banking 
hours,  and  added  services  in  many  of  the  area's  banks.    The  consensus  among 
bank  officials  is  that  1973  will  be  a  very  good  year,  although  most  15kely 
it  will  not  surpass    the  growth  experienced  in  1972. 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade  employment  has  moved  consistently  up  from  an 
annual  average  of  8,700  in  19o2  to  a  1972  level  of  11,100,  with  slower  growth 
expected  in  this  segment  of  the  economy.    Government,  at  U,100  in  1962, 
registered  an  annual  average  of  5,200  in- 1972.    Recent  federal  cutbacks  in 
anti-  poverty  agency  funds, (Model  Cities^and  CEP)  housing  programs,  etc.,  will 
undoubtedly  curtail  the  latter' s  growth  rate.    Employment  losses  may,  in  fact^ 
be  inevitable.    Revenue- sharing  funds  may  be  used  by  many  cities  and  towns 
to  replace  funds  reduced  in  other  areas  or;- to  lower  or  tamper  the  Increased 
burden  of  property  taxes.    Added  employment  from  this  source  will  be  negli- 
gible, if  at, all. 

Fishing  is  an  important  part  of  the  New  Bedford  economy-historically,  as  well 
as  otherwise.    The  long-term  situation  for, the  New  Bedford  fishing  industry 
may  depend  upon  federal  legislation.    Pishing  by  foreign  nations  has  reduced 
fish  stocks  tremendously,  some  species  by  as  much  as  90  percent,  in.  the  past 
decade.    Jt  is  said  by  numerous  officials  connected  with  the  fishing  industry 
that  many(  species  will  disappear  from  the  waters  of  the  North  Atlantic  if 
present  trends  continue.    Even  with  quotas  placed  upon  catches,  fishing 
grounds  have j been  closed  in  the  past  and^are  continuing  to  be  chut. down  for 
the  catching. of  certain  species.    Imposition  of  a  200-mile  limit  within 
which  foreign  vessels  could  not  encroach,  jLs  favored  by  fishing  industry 
officials  and  many  Congressmen  as  the  only,  alternative  to  insure  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  fishing  as  a  viable  New  England  industry* 

1 

The  fishing  industry  of  New  Bedford  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  high  prices  for 
its  catch  in  1972.    Although  the  amount  caught  dropped  from  111  million 
pounds  in  1971  to  59.8  million  pounds  in  1972,  the  value  rose  by  more  than 
$2  million  to  $18.6  million*    Although  the  figures  show-  New  Bedford 's 
Share  of  the  New  England  catch  dropping  drastically  over  the  last  three 
years,  the  figures  are  misleading.    Various  practices  in  the  port  prompt 
New  Bedford  boats  to  sell  their  catch  in  other  ports,  Newport  and  Port 
Judith,  R»  I.  especially,  where  better  prices  are  obtained  by  the  boat- 
owners  , 
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Employment  in  the  fishing  industry  has  declined  fairly  steadily  since  I966, 
when  an  average  cf  1>700  were  employed.    In  1971 ,  an  average  of  around 
1,300  found  employment  in  the  industry.    First  quarter  statistics  and 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  emplcryment  estimates  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year  indicate  that  the  average  for  1972  may  he  closer  to  1,200.  Farther 
stagnation  or  reduction  is  expected. 


h.    Employment  Developments  and  Outlook  by  Occupation 

A  survey  of  unfilled  job  openings,  undertaken  at  the  local  DSS  office  during 
mid- January  disclosed  that  there  were  900  positions  unfilled,  the  great 
majority  over  30  days.    Almost  one- third  of  the  openings  (28l)  were  in  bench- 
work  occupations.    The  desperate  need  for  sewing  machine  operators  in  the 
apparel  trades  constituted  the  majority  of  bench-work  positions,  especially 
those  of  over  30  days  duration.    Various  other  positions  in  the  needle-trades 
and  electrical  goods  industries  were  also  available. 

The  ihl  openings  in  the  service  industry  included:  waitresses,  kitchen  or 
counter  helpers,  maids,  janitors,  and  cooks  (mostly  short  order).    The  low 
pay,  poor  working  conditions,  and  general  lack  of  attraction  makes  openings 
in  these  -occupations  hard  to  fill. 

Machine  trade  openings  (ll6)  were  available  for  loom  fixers,  locm  changers, 
weavers,  and  various  machine  operators.    Lately  the  textile  industry  has 
been  seeking  trainees  to  learn  loom  fixing  or  changing  in  an  effort  to 
circumvent  the  difficulties  encountered  in  obtaining  experienced  personnel 
in  these  occupations.    Clerical  and  sales  positions  (96)  unfilled  included; 
secretaries, , clerk- typists,  bookkeepers,  key-punch  operators,  cashiers,  and 
sales  personnel.    A  combination  of  low  pay . and  a  lack  of  qualified  appli- 
cants left  many  of  these  positions  unfilled  for  lengthy  periods  of  time* 

Other  pos.iticpns  open  in  various  occupational  categories  included  carpenter 
end  carpenters'  helpers  in  structural  work,  dairy  hands  in  farming,,  fishing, 
and  forestry,  and  manager  trainees  in  the  managerial  field.    Truck  drivers 
and  material  handlers  were  needed  in  miscellaneous  other  fields . 

The  oc cupau ional  training  under  the  MDTA  expanded  in  September  with  the 
opening  of  the  New  Bedford  Multi-Occupation  Center  at  Ford  Rodman.    In  addi- 
tion to  the  transfer  of  the  basic  educational  course  from  the  New  Bedford 
Vocational  High  School,  two  new  courses  ~  nurses'  aide  and  clerical  -  began. 
In  early  November,  a  cooking  course  began  at  Bishop  Stang  High  School.  The 
Concentrated  Employment  Program  trained  individuals  in,  among  other  things, 
carpentry,;  clerical  skills,  and  drywall  work. 

Occupational  needs  will,  continue  to  be  most  prevalent  in  the  nonmanuiacturing 
sector.    Although  the  sector  will  most  probably  not  experience  the -growth  rate 
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of  the  past,  continued  high  demand  for  clerical  and  sales  workers,  openings 
in  the  burgeoning  and  increasingly  more  technical  health  field,  and  growth 
of  the  area's  educational  institutions  will  provide  the  stimulus  for  added 
nonmanufacturing  employment.    Sewing  machine  operators  will  continue  to 
he  in  short  supply  unless  the  needle-trades  industry  can  induce  younger 
people  to  move  into  these  occupations.    The  problem  may  worsen  in  future 
years,  as  older  workers  retire  or  leave  the  work  force  and  are  not  replaced 
due  to  a  shortage  of  applicants.    Manpower  officials  must  strive  to  meet 
the  demand  for  skilled  and  semi-skilled  workers  in  various  categories.  The 
unskilled  worker  will  continue  to  find  suitable  employment  difficult  to 
obtain. 


Unfilled  Job  Openings 
Kew  Bedford,  Massachusetts,  SMSA 
January  1973 

d.o.t.  •  r- 1       "|  " 

Code   ]     Occupational  Category  [    Total  \  Percent 


Total  All  Occupations 

900 

100.0 

0 

Professional,  Technical 

18 

2.0 

1 

Managerial 

13 

l.k 

2 

Clerical  and  Sales 

96 

10.7 

3 

Service 

Ikl 

15.7 

k 

Farming,  Pishing,  Forestry 

12 

1.3 

5 

Processing 

23 

2.6 

6 

Machine  Trades 

n6 

12.9 

7 

Bench  Work 

281 

31.2 

3 

Structural  Work 

92 

10.2 

9 

Miscellaneous 

108 

12.0 

5.    Recent  Trends  in  Unemployment 

The  annual  average  of  the  number  unemployed  during  the  year  fell  from  6,000 
in  1971  to  5i,700  in  1972.    Not  since  196I,  when  5,800  voce  unemployed,  has 
the  annual  average  been  as  high.    Unemployment  as  a  percent  of  the  civi- 
lian work  force  dropped  between  1971  and  1972,  being  9«1  percent  in  the 
x  ormer  and  8.6  percent  in  the  latter  year.    Both  years  were  topped  by  the 
$.k  percent  unemployment  rate  in  1961.    However,  between  1962  and  1970 
annual  average  unemployment  rates  topped  -8.0  percent  only  once,  ranging  from 
5.9  percent  in  1968  and  1969  to  Q.k  percent  in  1970. 
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The  monthly  unemployment  rate  for  the  New  Bedford  SMSA  roughly  followed  the 
usual  seasonal  pattern.    After  a  peak  of  10.6  percent  in  February >  the  rate 
fell  to  8.8  percent  in  May.    A  slight  increase  in  June  was  followed  by  a 
sharp  jump  in  July,  (10.7  percent)  when  plant  vacations  and  summer  job-seekers 
customarily  inflate  the  work  force  and  unemployment  totals.    This  peak  of 
unemployment  was  followed  by  a  perennial  marked  decrease  in  August  (7.1  per- 
cent) and  then  by  two  more  months  in  which  decreases  of  lower  magnitude 
occurred.    After  a  5*8  percent  unemployment  rate  in  October,  the  unemployment 
rate  began  to  climb  upward,  as  it  reached  7.^  percent  in  December. 

The  gap  between  the  monthly  unemployment  rates  of  1972  and  1971  was  most 
manifest  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  year,  when  differences  of  at  least 
1.0  percent  occurred.    Since  the  improvement  in  New  Bedford's  economy  began 
to  really  take  effect  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1971,  differences  between 
the  following  months*  rates  for  the  two  years  narrowed.-  In  fact,  for  four 
of  the  five  months  after  March,  the  1972  monthly  rates  were  higher  than 
those  in  1971.    In  the  last  four  months  of  the  year,  the  unemployment  rates 
have  been  increasingly  lower  than  the  corresponding  months  in  1971. 


Civilian  Work  Force,  Employment,  Unemployment  (in  000's)  1972 
Unemployment  Rate  1972  and  1971 
New  Bedford,  Massachusetts  SMSA 


I  Civilian 
Month . j    Work  Force  (  Unemployment 


Employment 


Unemployment 
1972 


Rate 
1971 


January 

February 

March  ., 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August  j 

September 

October 

November 

December 


65.k 
65^9 
66.5 
67.2 
66.7 

67.I 
66.0 
65.6 
65.I 
65.2 
66.3 


6.3 
7.0 
6.9 
6.6 

5.9 
6.0 
7.2 
k.7 
h.3 
3.8 
k.k 
h*9 


59.1 
58.9 
59.6 
60.6 
60.8 

59.9 
61.3 
61.3 
61.3 
60.8 
6l.k 


9.6 
10.6 
10.1+ 

9.8 

8.8 
8.9 
10.7 
7.1 
6.6 
5.8 
6.7 
l.k 


11.7 
U.6 
11.5 

8.8 
8. .6 
8.3 

if7 

S.7 
6.2 
7.6 
8.5 


A  sample  of  claims  filed  for  total  unemployment  waa  undertaken  during  the 
week  of  December  23,  1972.    At  this  tine  the  percentage  breakdown  of  the 
claimants  by  age  was  as  follows:    under  25  years  of  age,  l6.0  percent; 
25 -44  years  old,  34.2  percent;    45-59  years  old,  30.8  percent;  and  60 
years  of  age  and  older,  19. 0  percent.    Complete  statistics  revealed  that 
29.2  percent  of  the  totally  unemployed  were  females.    A  breakdown  of  this 
group  by  industry  and  sex  follows. 


Percentage  Distribution  of  Totally  Unemployed  Claimants  (Ul) 
by  Industrial  Origin  and  Sex 


No.  of  1  Percent  of 

Industry 

Claims  f  Claims 

Male 

Female 

Construction 

548 

24.5 

543 

5 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Trade 

4l8 

18.7 

236 

182 

Services 

217 

9.7 

120 

97 

Apparel 

191 

8.5 

46 

145 

Rubber  and  Leather  Goods 

113 

5.2 

64 

49 

Electrical  Goods 

78 

3.5 

43 

35 

Textiles 

72 

3.2 

41 

31 

Food  Products 

51 

2.3 

37 

14 

Other  , 

?H6 

24.1+ 

Total 

2,234 

100.0 

1,585 

649 

As  seen  by  the  foil wing  table,  the  significant  difference  between  the  annual 
average  unemployment  rate  for  Massachusetts  and  the  New  Bedford  SMSA  narrowed 
considerably  in  1972.    For  the  first  year  in  many,  New  Bedford's  unemployment 
rate  fell" while,  unfortunately,  that  of  Massachusetts  rose.    The  difference 
between  the  1972  annual  average  unemployment  rate  for  New  Bedford  (8.6)  and 
Massachusetts.  (7.4)  fell  to  1.2  percentage  points.    While  New  Bedford's 
manufacturing  establishments  added  to  their  payrolls  in  1972,  Massachusetts 
manufacturing  slumped  again.    However,  both  manufacturing  employment  totals 
and  the  unemployment  rate  in  Massachusetts- have  shown  a  steady  improvement 
in  the  latter,  half  of  the  year,  indicating,  improving  conditions  in  the  state. 
If  the  New  Bedford  SMSA  can  maintain  or  better  its  unemployment  situation 
relative  to  the  state,  then  the  area's  unemployment  rate  win,  continue  to 
decline,  probably  to  around  an  eight  percent  annual  average  in  1973.  Unem- 
ployment will  reach  a  seasonal  peak  in  mid-winter  and  improve  in  the  spring. 
Scheduled  construction  activity  and  a  more  favorable  outlook  for  manufactur- 
ing concerns  should  provide  continued  improvement  in  the  economy. 
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Unemployment  Rates 
New  Bedford  SMSA,  Massachusetts,  and  United  States 

1962  -  1972 

R.vtes 

10.0.  


0  L  I  i     1     I  I  I  i_L_J__j 

62      63         6k       65  66       67         68         69       70       71  72 

Pew  Bedford      m  m  m  tr» 
United  States  . 
Massachusetts  ^^~r-  _  _ 
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6.    Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services 


The  "universe  of  need  for  manpower  services",  as  described  by  the  Manpower 
Administration  of  the  U»  S.  Department  of  Labor,  represents  the  total  mint* 
ber  of  unemployed  and  underutilized  persons  who  will  require  employment- 
related  assistance  during  the  target  year.    The  estimates  are  a  composite 
of  disadvantaged  individuals,  other  poor  persons  not  classified  as  dis- 
advantaged, individuals  in  near-poverty,  and  nonpoor  persons  who  • 
are  either  unemployed  or  underutilized  during  the  course  of  the  target  year. 

The  "universe  of  need"  for  fiscal  year  197^  in  the  New  Bedford  SMSA  is 
estimated  to  be  2H,000  persons.    The  majority  of  this  group  (17,200)  will 
reside  in  the  city  of  New  Bedford,  with  the  Model  Cities  area  containing 
5,^00  persons  in  need  of  employment-related  assistance.    Due  to  the 
inclusion  of  1970  Census  material,  the  percentage  of  those  in  need  of 
assistance  who  are  classified  as  non-poor  has  risen  from  previous  estimates. 
Of  the  2^,000  people  estimated  to  be  the  "universe  of  need"  for  the  SMSA, 
four-fifths  are  classified  as  non-poor,  as  compared  with  70.8  percent  for 
the  previous  estimate.    The  difference  was  less  marked  in  the  city  of  New 
Bedford j  where  76,2  percent  of  the  "universe  of  need"  total  was  classified 
as  non-poor.    The  percentage  had  been  72.1+  percent  in  the  prior  year. 
Naturally,  the  percentage  of  non-poor  was  lower  in  the  Model  Cities  area, 
being  67.6  percent  for  FY  7^  and  6k. 2  percent  for  FY  73.    Included  in  the 
non-poor  category  are  those  individuals  in  need  of  employment- related  assis- 
tance who  are  members  of  families  or  unrelated  individuals  whose  income 
falls  above  the  poverty  level.    Of  the  SMSA  total  of  19,200,  those  considered 
in  near-poverty  (less  than  25  percent  above  the  poverty  level)  numbered  5»200. 
The  proportion  of  near-poverty  was  lower  as  a  result  of  the  use  of  1970  Census 
material. 

Those  individuals  in  the  SMSA  in  need  of  manpower  services  who  are  consid- 
ered poor,  numbered  U,800.    The  majority  of  the  poor  (^,100)  will  be  con- 
tained in  the  city  of  New  Bedford,  with  substantial  incidence  of  poverty 
in  the  Model  Cities  area  (1,750).    The  majority  of  the  ^,800  poor  were 
classified  as  disadvantaged  (k,hO0).    The  Manpower  Administration  defines 
disadvantaged  individuals  as  those  unemployed  or  underutilized  persons 
(or  members  of  a  poor  family)  who  'are  either  (a)  a  school  dropout,  (b)  a 
member  of  a  minority  group  (c)  under  22  years  of  age  (d)  k5  years  of  age 
or  older,  or  (e)  handicapped.    The  remaining  kOO  poor  are  the  white  higa~ 
school  graduates,  22-Mf  years  of  age  who  are  not  handicapped. 

The  "universe  of  need"  is  considerably  lower  for  the  coming  fiscal  year 
than  in  the  previous  year  due  to  a  number  of  reasons.    Department  of  Labor 
guidelines  were  changed  substantially,  especially  those  pertaining  to  the 
incidence  of  poverty.    Furthermore,  the  unemployment  rate  used  to  derive  the 
estimate  was  lower  in  the  base  period  (calendar  year  1972)  than  in  the  pre- 
vious base  period  (fiscal  year  1971). 
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New  Bedford,  Massachusetts  SMSA 
Plan  of  Service  Manpower  Data  Summary 


Base  Period  Used  CY  1972 


For  Fiscal  Year  197U 


Number  of  Individual: 


[tern 


TI    Total  Civilian  Population  (as  of  1970)  ^ 

a ,  Age  Distribution : 
16  through  21  years 
22  through  Ml  years 
1*5  years  and  over 

b.  Members  of  Minority — Total 
16  years  and  over 

2.  Total  Civilian  Work  Force 

(12  nonth  average  for  year  1972 

a.  Employed,  Total  (12  month  average)  j 
(l)  Nonfarm  Wage  and  Salary  Workers  > 

b.  Unemployed  (12  month  average) 
(l)  Unemployment  Rate 

3.  Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services 
for  Fiscal  Year  Ending  1971*  (From  Table  l) 
(Number  of  different  individuals  in  year) 
a.    Poor:  \ 

(1)  Disadvantaged 

(2)  Other  Poor 
Non-Poor 

(1)  Near-poverty 

(2)  All  other  Non-poor 


City  of 

New  Model 

Bedford  C it ies 

152,614-2    101,777  1S7B50 


SMSA 
Total* 


b. 


k.    Unemployed  &  Underutilized  Disadvantaged: 

by  Category  3 

(12  month  average)  from  Table  1 
a .  Unemployed 
b«  Underutilized 

(v)  Zrrployed  part-time  for  economic 
reasons 

(2)  Employed  full-time,  but  with  family 
income  at  or  below  poverty  level 

(3)  Not  in  labor  force  but  should  be 


Welfare  Recipients 

Estiva       School  Dropouts  (Forecast  period) 


7  c    Estimated  Number  of  Veterans  Needing  Man- 
power Services  (Forecast  period) 
a.    Number  of  Vietnam-Era  Veterans  Needing 
Manpower  Services  ^ 

8.  Estimated  Number  of  Minorities  Needing 
i'.'.^nnov/er  Services 

9.  Total  Number  of  Different  Individuals 

Uner,T?lc?/ed  Durinp;  Year 


ll*,3**8 
38,376 
58,187 
13,600 
8,560 


66,200 
60,500 
55,8oo 
5,700 
8.6 


9,725 
25,017 
1*0,137 
12,500 

7,81*0 


Vi-,  too 
1*0,  koo 

37,800 
1*,000 
9.0 


3,000  2,900 


17,000  12,000 


2,03c 

1*,0^0 

5,160 
5,800 

3,^70 


7,900 
6,700 
6,1*50 
1,200 
15.2 


2^,000 

17,200 

5,^00 

If,  800 

if,  100 

1,750 

i*,i*.oo 

3,700 

koo 

1,650 

koo 

100 

19,200 

13,100 

3,650 

5,200 

3,800 
9,300 

1,350 

1^,000 

2,300 

if,  1*00 
1,000 
3,^0 

3,700 
900 
2,806 

1,650 
>*00 
1,250 

600 

1*00 

100 

1,1*00 
1,1*00 

1,200 
1,200 

500 

650 

2,000 

1,650 

800 

700 

600 

200 

2,000 

1,1*00 

250 

1,100 

800 

150 

Based  oni  197P  Census  Data,  Minority  Fig.jre.s  Based  upon  1970  Community 
Renewal  Project  Survey.  Population  and  Racial  Distribution  for  Model 
Cities  Survey.  Based  on  1969  Model  Cities  Survey.     *   Rounded  to  100 


1,  k  00 
3,700 
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7.    Characteristics  of  the  Disadvantaged 

i 

The  fiscal  year  197^+  estimate  of  U>1;00  disadvantaged  will  consist  of 
1,000  totally  -unemployed  individuals  and  3»^0Q  underutilized.    This  latter 
group  consists  of  three  categories:    an  estimated  600  workers  who  will  be 
employed  part-time  (less  than  35  hours  per  week)  for  economic  reasons,  a 
larger  group  (l,l}-00)  who  are  employed  full-time  hut  are  unable  to  earn 
enough  to  raise  family  income  above  the  poverty  level  ($2,000  for  one  per- 
son, S>k , 000  for  a  family  of  four),  and  another  group  (l,k00)  who  are  not  in 
the  work  force  but  should  be. 

The  majority  (8k. 1  percent)  of  the  k,k0Q  disadvantaged  of  the  SMSA  are  in 
the  city  of  New  Bedford.    Close  to  half  (kh.6  percent)  of  the  city's 
disadvantaged  are  centered  in  the  Model  Cities  area.    The  unemployed 
disadvantaged  are  concentrated  even  more  -heavily  in  the  city  and  more 
specifically  in  the  Model  Cities  area.    Of  the  1,000  totally  unemployed 
disadvantaged,  900  will  reside  in  New  Bedford,  kOO  of  whom  reside  in  the 
Model  Cities  area.    The  two  sub-areas,  likewise,  constitute  a  large  part 
of  the  underutilized  estimate,  2,800  and  1,250,,  respectively.    The  city 
included  over  four- fifths  of  both  the  number  of  disadvantaged  employed 
full-time.;  out  with  a  family  income  at  oribelow  the  poverty  level  and  the 
number  who  were  not  in  the  work  force  but  should  have  been.    In  turn,  the 
Model  Cities-, area  included  over  kO  and  50  percent,  respectively,  of  the 
city's  totals in  these  two  categories. 
< 

As  stated,  in -an  earlier  section,  12,500  of^the  SMSA*s  13,600  minority  group 
population  live    in  the  city  of  New  Bedford.    Their  level  of  education, 
lack  of  skills,  continued  high  drop-out  rate,  lack  of  ability  or  profi- 
ciency in  the  English  language  and  a  myriad  of  other  problems  pose  great 
obstacles  to  manpower  planners. 

1 

The  disadvantaged  lack  the  education  necessary  to  compete    for  skilled, 
high-paying  positions.    The  vast  majority  of  non-English  speaking  immigrants 
do  not  further  their  education  due  to  a  number  of  factors —  their  age,  neces- 
sity to  place  their  efforts  toward  earning  -a  living,  and  the  available 
association  with  large  numbers  of  their  own  minority  group,  etc.  Many  lack 
adequate  formal  education  from  their  native  country.    The  younger  generation 
finds  it  difficult  to  assimilate  into  the-  educational  system  as  well  as  is 
needed  and,  consequently,  their  drop-out  rate  is  extremely  high.    It  is 
estimated  that  700  pupils  will  drop-out  f^om  the  area's  schools  in  the 
coming  fiscal  yeax.    The  majority,  600,  will  be  from  the  city,  200  being 
from  the  Model  Cities  area. 

Many  of  the  disadvantaged  are  younger  minority  group  members.    Although  the 
33*9  median  age  for  the  New  Bedford  SMSA  -is;  the  highest  in  the  state,  medisn 
ages  for  black  ar;d  Spanish-American  males  were  23.3  and  21.9, respective!. '. 
The  msdian  ages  for  females  in  the  two  groups  were  25.3  and  17.0  years, 
respectively.    The  inadequate  education  and-  lack  of  skills  hinders  maxx'/  of 
the  youth  in  their  job- seeking  endeavors.    Many  of  the  disadvantaged  are 
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retired  individuals  with  inadequate  income,  physically  handicapped  or  are 
people  with  outmoded  skills.    Application  from  workers  k$  years  of  age  and 
older  constitutes  over  one-third  of  the  active  applications  at  the  Division 
of  Employment  Security  office. 

Welfare  recipients  who  will  require  employment  related  assistance  during 
the  c ceiling  fiscal  year  are  estimated  at  2,000.    Many  will  he  welfare 
mothers  receiving  AFDC  payments  who,  by  more  strict  legislative  action 
effective  last  July,  must  make  themselves  available  to  manpower  training 
or  job  placement  under  the  WIN  program.    The  percentage  of  those  receiving 
public  assistance  in  New  Bedford  is  very  high.    According  to  the  1970  Census, 
almost  one-tenth  (9.0  percent)  of  the  families  in  the  SI-ISA  received  public 
assistance  income,  while  11.2  percent  of  those  families  in  the  city  of  New 
Bedford  were  public  assistance  recipients.  \, 

Veterans,  often  with  lower  levels  of  educational  achievement  than  veterans 
of  past  wars,  are  comprising  a  larger  part  of  the  disadvantaged.    It  is 
estimated  that  2,000  veterans,  over  half  that  number  (1,100)  being  Vietnam- 
era  veterans,  will  be  in  need  of  manpower  assistance  in  the  comingj  fiscal 
year. 

8.    Characteristics  of  Individuals  Other  than  the  Disadvantaged  in 'the 
Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services 

It  is  estimated  that  there  will  be  19,600  nondisadvantaged  individuals  in 
need  of  employment-related  assistance  during  Fiscal  Year  197^-.  The 
majority  i( Ik } 000 )  will  be  "all  other  non^poor",  while  the  remainder  will 
be  individuals  "in  near-poverty"  (5,200)  and  the  nondisadvantaged  poor 
(4t00).    The  majority  of  the  nondisadvantaged  will  come  from  the  city  of 
New  Bedford  ( 13,500),  with  a  sizable  part  (3,750)  of  that  number  coming 
from  the  Model  Cities  area. 

Seasonal  industries  add  many  to  the  ranks  of  nondisadvantaged  individuals 
seeking  employment- related  assistance.  The  harsh  winter  forces  unemploy- 
ment frcm-;the  construction  trades  to  ris^  tremendously  in  the  winter.  In 
addition,  the  industry  is  very  dependent  upon  private  and  public  sector 
contracts.,  which  may  fluctuate.  During  th^  winter,  many  nondisadvantaged 
construction  workers  receive  unemployment  benefits  rather  than  accept  work 
at  lower  pay  in  a  job  out  of  their  usual  field. 

The  young  and  the  old  comprise  a  large  part  of  the  nondisadvantaged.  Over 
half  of  the  work  applications  available  in  the  files  of  the  local  DES  office 
at  the  end  of  December  were  from  individuals  under  22  or  k5  years  of  a.ge  and 
older.      youth  seeking  summer  work,  high-.school  dropouts,  and  recently  dis- 
charged veterans  often  have  serious  cliff  lenities  in  locating  employment 
suitable  to  their  needs  or  aspirations.    Retired  older  workers  seeking  part- 
time  work  and  those  k5-6k  years  of  age  with  outmoded  ski]J.s  who  are. -'creed 
into  unemployment  by  automation  or  declining  industries,  especially -textiles 
until  recently,  comprise  a  significant  part  of  the  demand  placed  upon  the 
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D.E.S.    and  other  manpower-related  agencies. 

Workers  of  all  ages  will  require  manpower  services  as  fluctuations  occur 
in  the  economy  and  certain  industries,  in  particular.    The  apparel,  textiles, 
leather,  and  electrical  goods  industries  provide  unemployment  claimants  in 
sporadic  hursts  throughout  the  year  due  to  style  changes,  shortages  of  orders 
from  "both  the  public  and  private  sector,  seasonal  influences,  and  other 
factors.    Female  workers  in  the  apparel  industry  are  accustomed  to  periodic 
layoffs  and  unemployment  checks  between  stints  of  employment.    Many  of 
the  women  are  secondary  workers  whose  income  is  needed  to  lift  their  families' 
incomes  above  the  poverty  level. 

Developments  within  the  last  few  years  have  led  to  a  surplus  of  many  pro- 
fessional, technical,  and  managerial  applicants.    Cutbacks  in  defense- 
oriented  industries  have  displaced  many  experienced  professional  and  techni- 
cal people,  while  at  the  same  time,  colleges  have  been  producing  graduates 
originally  influenced  into  these  fields  by  past  employment  expectations. 
A  somewhat  similar  situation  in  the  teaching  profession  has  created  a  sur- 
plus of  teaching  candidates  who  account  f;or  a  large  part  of  the  under- 
employed and  thereby  have  need  of  manpower  assistance. 

9.    Barriers  to  Employment  of  the  Disadvantaged 

The  disadvantaged,  by  definition,  can  be  seen  to  possess  barriers  to  their 
employment,  -Reference  to  the  definition  :in  Section  6  states  that  they  can 
be  handicapped,  young  or  middle-aged,  high^school  dropouts,  or  members  of 
minority  groups .    Not  to  be  forgotten  is  ,that  any  combination  of  the  above 
factors  can,r.and  often  does,  exist.    Many  other  barriers  face  the  disadvan- 
taged in  obtaining  steady  employment. 

In  New  Bedford  the  language  problem  of  the  J_arge  Portuguese  and  Cape  Verdean 
immigrant  ^population ,  and  the  Spanish- American  population  is  immense.  This 
is  reflected  ."in  the  educational  level  of  rthe  group  and,  in  turn,  the  SMSA. 
The  1970  Census  figures  on  the  level  of  education  and  the  drop-out  rate  are 
disheartening.    Of  the  state's  SMSAs,  the  New  Bedford  SMSA  contained  the 
second  lowest  percentage  (33.7)  of  persons  .25  years  of  age  and  older  with 
a  high  school  education.    Percentages  in  other  SMSA's  ranged  from  31.9 
In  Fall  River  to  6k. k  in  the  Boston  SMSA.    The  New  Bedford  SMSA  was  also 
next  to  last  in  the  median  number  of  school  years  completed  (9.5)  by  those 
25  years  of  age  and  older.    The  Pali  River  Area  was  just  slightly  worse 
at  9-4  years,;  while  Boston  (l2.k  years)  edged  out  six  other  SMSAs  with  a 
median  of  over  12.0  years.    Of  course,  the  large  proportion  of  foreign- 
born  stock,  the  highest  in  the  state  at  lh. 9  percent,  figures  prominently 
in  the  above  statistics.    Educational  attainment  of  the  city's  population 
is,  as  expected,  deplorable.    The  percentage  of  the  25  years  of  age  and 
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older  group  who  have  a  high  school  education  was  27.8  and  their  median 
school  years  completed  was  8.8.    While  New  Bedford  opened  an  $18  million 
high  school  in  September  and  is  hoping  to  build  a  vocational  high  school 
for  the  New  Bedford  area,  recent  developments  are  disappointing  to 
educational  o.uthorities.    The  city  may  lose  $1  million  in  educational 
funds  if  the  proposals  outlined  in  the  President's  budget  are  passed. 
Funds  for  the  educationally  disadvantaged,  federally  impacted  areas, 
adult  basic  education,  and  bilingual  education  are  slated  to  be  reduced 
in  differing,  degrees.    The  $300,000  the  city  is  receiving  annually  from 
the  Model  Cities  Administration  Educational  Component  is  in  ;,serious 
jeopardy".  * 

Those  lacking  adequate  education  do  not  often  possess  skills  necessary 
to  secure  worthwhile  employment .    Verbal  communication  skills  and  math- 
ematical ability,  two  ski."..'-.3  most  people.,  the  college-educated  probably 
more  so,  expect  to  find  in  others,  are  often  negligible.    Also,  lack  of 
vocational  training  leaves  many  disadvantaged  youths  with  very  few,  if 
any,  worthwhile  opportunities.    Training  under  the  MDTA  and  the  Con- 
centrated, Employment  Program  is  trying  t®  alleviate  some  of  the  problems, 
tut  funding  of  these  programs  is  scheduled  to  be  phased  out  in  the  near 
future . 

Along  with  these  evident  barriers  to  employment,  the  disad\rantaged- have  a 
number  of  problems  which  tend  to  coincide  with  their  socioeconomic  -condi- 
tion.   Care  of  the  children  is  often  a  problem  with  mothers  who  would  like 
to  better  their  financial  situation  if  possible.    In  the  1970  Action 
Research  .Project  study  of  the  Puerto  Ricans  of  New  Bedford,  over  two- 
fifths  (43$Kof  the  female  respondents  to  a  question  concerning  their 
obstacles  to  finding  employment  cited  family  obligations  in  which  there 
was  no  one  to  care  for  young  children.    Recently,  controversy  about  the 
value  to  .children  of  day-care  facilities  has  developed.  Nevertheless, 
as  far  as,  allowing  the  mother  to  become  available  for  work,  they  are 
often  a  viable  alternative  to  poverty  or  nen r-poverty  conditions. 

Since  the .mass  of  the  disadvantaged  are  located  in  certain  sections  of 
New  Bedf ord, /the  problem  of  transportation rto  industry  located  outside 
of  the  inner^ city  is  a  strong  obstacle  to  employment  in  these  areas. 
The  cutback  in  bus  service  will  further  aggravate  the  situation. 

Drug  usage  and  dependency  on  alcohol  are  spurred  by  feelings  of  inadequacy 
and  inferiority  in  the  disadvantaged.    Peer  pressure  io  strong  in  youth  who 
may  ar  may  not  have  a  father  to  set  an  example.  A  way  of  thinking  develops 
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due  to  poverty,  inferior  living  conditions,  and  hopelessness  that  makes 
drugs  and  alcohol  seem  to  be  an  escape.  There  are  strong  financial 
incentives  for  pashers  and  sellers  to  disregard  the  great  ham  done  to 
the  users  and  society.    Indications  are  that  drug  abuse,  in  particular, 
is  in  a  downturn,  though  moreso  for  the  nonpoor  and  those  less  disadvan- 
taged.   The  New  Bedford  Area  Mental  Health  Clinic,  Inc.,  was  recently 
awarded  a-$6>5  million,  multi-year  grant  from  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health.    The  grant  ensures  thaTT  the  New  Bedford  drug  program  at  the 
Clinic  will  be  funded  for  the  next  six  and  one-half  years  at  an  annual 
budget  of  $1.1  million.    This  will  allow  the  program  to  "expand  treatment 
capabilities  and  develop  a  vocational  career  division  or  "after  cure" 
program  aimed  at  steering  clients  back  into  society  and  jobs".    The  Mental 
Health  Clinic  director  stated  that  the  grant  indicates  the  federal  govern- 
ment is  pleased  with  the  drug  program  at  the  Clinic  and  may  be  using  it  as 
a  model  for  others. 
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APPEND  IX 


Table  1 

Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services 
Fiscal  Year  1974 

New  Bedford,  Mass.  SMS A  Base  Period  Used  Calender  Year  1972 


 /  1 

Number  of  Individuals 

Base  Period 
CY  1972 

fiannmg 
Assumptions 
for  FY  1974 

S  i 

II 

1.  Total  Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services 
(Number  of  different  individuals  in  year) 

a.  Poor  „  [  ? 

(1)  Disadvantaged 

(2)  Gcher  Poor 

b.  Nonpoof 

(1)  Near-Poverty 

(2)  "  All  other  Nonpoor 

2.  Ur.a-ployed  and  Underutilized  Disadvantaged t 

Total 

a.  Unemployed 

b.  Underutilized 

(1)  "  Employed  part-time  for  economic 

r  reasons  , 

(2)  Employed  full-time  but  with  family 
income  at  or  below  poverty  level" 

(5)    Not  in  labor  force  but  should  be 

3.  Total  Number  of  Different  Individuals 
Unemployed  in  Year. 


24,023 


4,837 
4,368 
469 

19,186 
5,283 
13,903 


4,368 

1,026 

3,342 

576 

1,439 
1,327 

17,100 


24,000 

4,800 
4,400 
400 

"  19,200 
5,200 
14,000 

"  "  k,k0Q 

1,000 

'"  -  3,400 

600 

1,400 
1,400 

17,000 
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Table  I 


Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services 
"1  Fiscal  Year  1974 


City  of  New  Bedford,  Xass.  Base  Period  Used  Calender  Year  1972 


Number  of 

Individuals 

Base  Period 
CY  1972 

Planning 
Assumptions 
for  FY  1974 

I 

!  II 

1. 

Total  Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services 
(Number  of  different  individuals  in  year) 

16,952 

17,200 

a.  Poor 

(2)    Other  Poor 

3,944 
3,634 
310 

4,100 
3,700  • 
400 

b.  Nonpoor 

(1)  "  Near-Poverty 

(2)  All  other  Nonpoor 

13,008 
,3.814 
9,194 

13,100 
3,  300 
9,300 

2. 

Unemployed  and  Underutilized  Disadvantaged, 
Total 

3,634 

3,700 

a.  Unemployed 

900 

900 

b.  Underutilized' 

(1) "   Employed  part-time  for  economic" 

(2)  Employed  full-time  but  with  family 
incoma  at  or  below  poverty  level 

(3)  Not  in  labor  force  but  should  be 

2,734 

407 

1,193 
1,129 

2,800 

400 

1,200 
1,200 

3. 

Total  Number  of  Different  Individuals 
Unemployed  in  Year. 

12,000 

12,000 
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Table  I 


Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services 
Fiscal  Year  1974 


New  Bedford,  Mass . -Model  Cities  Base  Period  Used  Calendar  Year  1972 


[     Number  of  Individuals 


! 

,   Base  Period 
t      CY  1972 

Planning 
Assumptions 

i"             rn*     *  r  T  / 

for  FY  i974 

I 

II 

1 

A.  • 

Total  Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services 
(Number  of  different  individuals  in  year). 

5,235 

5,400 

a.  Poor 

(1)  Disadvantaged 

(2)  Gcher  Poor 

1,658 
1,593 
65 

1,750  ' 
1,650 
100 

b.  Nonpoor 

(1)  "  Near-Poverty 

(2)  All  other  Nonpoor 

3,577 
1,327 
2,250 

3,650 
"  1,350 
2,300 

2. 

Unemployed  and  Underutilized  Disadvantaged, 
Total 

1,593 

"1,650 

a.  Unemployed 

376 

,  400 

b.  Underutilised 

(1)  "  Employed  part-time  for  economic 

r  reasons                                       «  c, 

(2)  Employed  full-time  but  with  family 
income  at  or  below  poverty  level 

(3)  -  Not  in  labor  force  but  should  be 

1,217 

82 

514 
621 

"1,250 
100 

500 

,  650 

3. 

Total  Number  of  Different  Individuals 

Unemployed  in  Year. 

3,582 

3,700 
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1.    Highlights  and  Conclusions 


It  is  desirable  that  not  only  Freetown  and  Lakeville  but  also  Rochester 
be  added  to  the  New  Bedford  SMSA. 


The  economic  condition  of  the  SMSA  is  the  economic  condition  of  manufac- 
turing within  the  SMSA. 


2.    Description  of  Area 

a.    Definition  of  Area 

The  New  Bedford,  Massachusetts  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area 
includes  the  City  of  New  Bedford,  the  towns  of  Acushnet,  Dartmouth  and 
Fairhaven  in  Bristol  County,  Massachusetts  and  the  towns  of  Marion  and 
Mattapoisett  in  Plymouth  County,  Massachusetts. 


On  the  basis  of  information  contained  in  the  1970  U.  S.  Census,  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  has  tentatively  redefined  the  area  to  include  the 
town  of  Freetown  in  Bristol  County  and  the  town  of  Lakeville  in  Plymouth 
County.    This  department  has  strongly  recommended  the  inclusion  of  the 
town  of  Rochester  in  Plymouth  County. 


The  New  Bedford  SMSA  is  located  in  the  southeastern  section  of  Massachusetts. 
Its  southern  border  is  that  section  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  known  as  Buzzards  Bay. 
The  city  of  New  Bedford  is  53  miles  south  of  Boston,  36  miles  south  by  south- 
west of  Plymouth  and  33  miles  south  by  southeast  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 


b.    Economic  Developments  and  Outlook 


There  are  two  considerations  to  employment.    Place  of  work  figures  tell  how 
many  workers  are  on  payrolls  within  the  area.    Place  of  residence  figures 
tell  how  many  workers  live  in  the  area. 


Payrolls  indicate  that  contract  construction  and  wholesale  and  retail  trade 
have  had  a  secular  uptrend.  Employment  in  these  industries  are  expected  to 
be  in  a  plateau  phase  during  most  of  fiscal  year  1975. 


Manufacturing  employment  is  not  declining  but  some  industries  have  seen  a 
reduction  in  hours  and  earnings. 
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Table  1 

New  Bedford,  Massachusetts  SMSA 
Population  by  Sex  and  Minority  Status 
1970 


Number 

Percent  Distribution 

Labor  Force 
Participation  Rate 

Minority  Status 

Total 
(1) 

Female 
(2) 

Total 
(3) 

Female 

M 

Total 
(5) 

Female 
(6) 

1. 

Total 

152, 6te 

80,576 

100.0 

100.0 

59.  h 

^5.3 

2. 

White 

1^7,765 

78,037 

96.8 

96.9 

59.^ 

3. 

Black 

3,89^ 

2,03U 

2.6 

2.5 

57.5 

kk.9 

k. 

American  Indian 

161 

98*. 

0.1 

0.1 

HA 

NA 

5. 

Oriental 

289 

139 

0.2 

0.2 

HA 

HA 

6. 

Other  Races 

533 

268 

0.3 

0.3 

5U.62/ 

38. 2i/ 

7. 

Spanish- Am eric an 

1,386 

785 

0.9 

1.0 

53.1 

33.1 

8. 

Minority  Group* 

6,263 

3,32U 

k.l 

k.i 

56.2 

l/    Includes  American  Indian  and  Oriental 


Notes:    NA=Not  available 

♦Sum  of  Spanish  American  and  all  races  except  vhite.  Some  duplication 
possible  since  Spanish  American  may  include  nonvhite  races  as  well  as 
white. 

Sum  of  individual  items  may  not  equal  totals  because  of  rounding 


Source:    Census  of  Population  1970 
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City  of  Hew  Bedford,  Massachusetts 


Table  3 

Population  by  Sex  and  Minority  Status 
1970 


Minority  Status 

Number 

Percent  Distribution 

Labor  Force 
Participation  Rate 

Total 
(1) 

Female 
(2) 

Total 
(3) 

Female 

M 

total 
(5) 

Fer.ale 
(6) 

1.  Total 

101,777 

5^,392 

100.0 

100.0 

58.8 

1+5.6 

2.  White 

97,^ 

52,111 

95.7 

95.8 

58.8 

1+5.6 

3.  Black 

3,588 

1,880 

3.5 

3.5 

57.J+ 

1+5.5 

k.    American  Indian 

138 

82 

).2 

0.1 

HA 

HA 

5.  Oriental 

23.2 

0.2 

0„2 

HA 

HA 

6.    Other  Races 

1*25 

225 

O.k 

O.k 

5*+.8^ 

k2.C^ 

7.    Spanish- American 

66k 

1.1 

1.2 

52.0 

29.8 

8.    liinority  Group* 

5,507 

2,9**5 

5J+ 

5.h 

56.0 

1+2. 0 

1/  Includes  American  Indian  end  Oriental 
Notes:    KA=Hot  available 


*Sum  of  Spanish  American  and  all  races  except  -white.  Some  duplication 
possible  since  Spanish  American  may  include  nonv?hite  races  as  veil  as 
vfaite. 

Sum  of  individual  items  may  not  equal  totals  because  of  rounding 


Source:    Census  of  Population  1970 
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c.    Population  and  Labor  Force  Characteristics  and  Trends 


(l)    Population  by  Sex  and  Minority  Status,  Table  1  presents 
the  1970  U.  S.  Census  information  for  the  New  Bedford,  SMSA  and  the 
companion  table  (table  3)  presents  similar  information  for  the  city 
of  New  Bedford.    For  the  purpose  of  developing  labor  market  informa- 
tion, it  is  estimated  for  1973  that  there  has  been  2.8  percent  popula- 
tion increase  within  the  SMSA.    Likewise  for  the  purpose  of  developing 
labor  market  information,  it  is  estimated  for  1973  that  there  is  a 
minority  group  population  of  18,000.    Furthermore,  it  is  estimated 
that  the  minority  group  population  in  1973  for  the  city  of  New  Bedford 
is  about  16,000.    Hence,  it  should  now  not  be  surprising  that  the  1973 
minority  group  labor  force  estimate  exceeds  the  total  minority  group 
population  at  the  1970  U.  S.  Census. 


(2)    Population  Movements  1970-1960,  table  5,  indicates  the 
official  change  that  has  occurred  within  the  SMSA  for  the  time  period 
involved.    Current  information  which  is  admittedly  incomplete  suggests 
that  the  population  of  the  city  of  New  Bedford  has  increased  slightly. 
However,  the  balance  of  the  SMSA  is  still  rapidly  increasing  in  population. 

Table  5 

Population  Movements  1960-1970 
New  Bedford,  Massachusetts  SMSA 


Population 

Percent 

Balance 
Births  to 

Net 
In  or  Out 

1970  1 

i960 

Change 

Change 

Deaths 

Migration 

SMSA 

152, 6U2 

1U3,176 

+ 

9,U66 

+  6.6 

+6,675 

+2,791 

New  Bedford  City 

101,777 

102, U77 

700 

-  0.7 

+U,2U2 

-U,9U2 

Balance  of  SMSA 

50,865 

1+0,699 

+10,166 

+25.0 

+2,U33 

-•-7,733 

Acushnet 

7,767 

5,755 

+ 

2,012 

+35.0 

+  587 

+1,U25 

Dartmouth 

18,800 

1U,607 

+ 

M93 

+28.7 

+  666 

+3,527 

Fairhaven 

16,332 

1^,339 

+ 

1,993 

+13.9 

+  708 

+1,285 

Marlon 

3,1*66 

2,881 

+ 

585 

+20.3 

+  102 

+  U83 

Matt apoi sett 

U?500 

3,H7 

+ 

1;38? 

+UU.1+ 

+  370 

+1,013 

3.    Employment  Developments  and  Outlook  by  Industry 

a.    Two  tables  of  industrial  composition  are  provided.    One,  entitled 
Nonagricultural  Wage  and  Salary  Employment,  are  estimates  from  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics,  Current  Employment  Series.    The  other,  entitled  Employ- 
ment Subject  to  the  Massachusetts  Employment  Security  Law,  are  payroll  totals. 
There  are  certain  discrepancies  that  are  irreconcilable. 
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According  to  the  payroll  series,  contract  construction  has  been 
experiencing  secular  uptrend.    This  is  also  true  for  wholesale 
and  retail  trade.    The  secular  downtrend  in  textiles  and  electrical 
machinery  is  also  apparent. 


b.    Construction  and  trade  will  probably  have  a  plateau  phase: 
no  marked  reduction  in  employment  but  no  expansion,  either.  Increased 
employment  within  the  area  has  come  from  the  nonmanufacturing  indus- 
tries.   These  two  industries  are  usually  the  forerunners  of  expansion 
in  general. 


c.    Manufacturing  employment  has  major  importance  in  the  New 
Bedford  SMSA.    The  accompanying  table  shows  the  percentage  manufac- 
turing employment  is  of  nonagricultural  wage  and  salary  employment 
for  New  Bedford  SMSA.,  Boston  SMSA,  and  the  Commonwealth. 


New  Bedford  SMSA  Boston  SMSA  Massachusetts 
1973                     ^5.3                     19.8  26.1+ 
1972                     1+5.0                     19.9  26.2 
1971                     bk.k                     20.3  26.7 
1970                     »+6.6                     21.U  28.6 


It  is  true  to  say  that  the  economy  of  the  area  does  depend  upon  the 
level  of  manufacturing  employment  and  in  particular  upon  the  earnings 
of  production  workers  in  manufacturing.    The  Annual  Average  Hours  and 
Earnings  of  Production  Workers,  table  6,  indicates  that  the  New 
Bedford  SMSA  was  20.6  percent  below  the  statewide  annual  average  in 
weekly  earnings  in  1970  and  16.9  percent  below  the  annual  average  weekly 
earnings  in  1970  and  24.1  percent  below  in  1973-    Compared  to  the  Boston 
SMSA.  the  New  Bedford  SMSA.  was  27.1  percent  below  the  annual  average 
weekly  earnings  in  1970  and  2U.1  percent  below  in  1973. 


The  New  Bedford  SMSA  does  rely  heavily  upon  manufacturing  employment. 
Manufacturing  was  52.7  percent  of  the  entire  state  covered  payroll  in 
1972,  while  for  the  state  it  was  35.8  percent  and  for  Boston  it  was  27.5 
The  comparatively  low  earnings  in  manufacturing  is  one  of  the  principal 
factors  contributing  to  the  high  poverty  index  in  the  area.    The  1970  U.S. 
Census  revealed  that  10.1  percent  of  all  families  and  13. 0  percent  of  all 
persons  had  income  below  poverty  level -the  highest  percentages  in  the  state. 
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The  thought  of  low  wages  in  manufacturing  generally  evokes  the  stereo- 
type of  the  overworked  and  underpaid  factory  girl.    Earnings  statistics 
from  the  1970  U.S.  Census  paint  a  different  picture.    For  women  in  the 
New  Bedford  SMSA  employed  in  manufacturing,  the  median  earnings  for  those 
who  worked  50  to  52  weeks  was  $U,001.    For  women  in  the  Boston  SMSA,  the 
median  earnings  was  $5il66.    Statewide  the  median  earnings  was  $U,832.  For 
men  in  the  New  Bedford  SMSA  employed  in  manufacturing,  the  median  earnings 
for  those  who  worked  50  to  52  weeks  was  $6,6l8.    For  men  in  the  Boston  SMSA, 
the  median  earnings  was  $8,7^6.    Statewide,  the  median  earnings  $8,lUl.  To 
simplify  these  statistics  to  make  them  more  digestible,  it  is  possible  to 
assert  that  women  in  the  New  Bedford  SMSA  were  paid  U/5  of  what  women  in  the 
Boston  SMSA  were  paid.    However,  men  in  the  New  Bedford  SMSA  were  paid  2/3 
of  what  men  in  the  Boston  SMSA  were  paid. 

The  overview  of  Job  opportunities  is  given  in  tabular  form.    Table  A  fore- 
casts the  percent  distribution  of  individuals  to  be  placed  by  industry 
during  fiscal  year  1975. 


Table  6 

Annual  Average  Hours  and  Earnings  of  Production  Workers 
Massachusetts,  Boston  SMSA,  New  Bedford  SMSA 

1970-1973 
The  State 


Weekly  Earnings 

(weekly  Hours  | 

Hourly  Earnings 

1973 

$157.55 

*tf>. 5 

$3.89 

1972 

1U6.37 

Uo.l 

3.65 

1971 

13^.75 

39. U 

3.k2 

1970 

126.62 

39.2 

3.23 

Change  1973-1970 

$  30.93 

1.3 

$0.66 

Percent  Change 

+  2k. k 

+3.3 

+20.  k 

Boston  SMSA 

1973 

$172.53 

hO.  5 

$l*.26 

1972 

160.00 

ko.i 

3.99 

1971 

1U7.38 

39.k 

3.75 

1970 

137.  9k 

39.2 

3.51 

Change  1973-1970 

$  3^.59 

1.5 

$0.75 

Percent  Change 

+  25.1 

+3.3 

+21.  k 

New  Bedford  SMSA 

1973 

$130.99 

39.1 

$3.35 

1972 

120.05 

38.6 

3.11 

1971 

110.08 

37.7 

2.92 

1970 

100.5U 

37.1 

2.71 

Change  1973-1970 

$  zoM 

2.0 

$0.6^ 

Percent  Change 

♦  30.3 

+5.1* 

+23.6 
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Table  A 

Percent  Distribution  of  Individuals  to  be  Placed 
by  Industry,  Minority  Group  Status  and  Poverty  Status 
New  Bedford,  Massachusetts  SMSA 
Fiscal  Year  1975 


Industry 

Minority 

White, 

Group  Members 

Non- Spanish 

All 

Poqr 

Nonpoor 

Total 

26.  U 

73.6 

100.0 

U7.5 

52.5 

Agriculture,  forestry, 

fisheries 

6.2 

18.6 

2U.8 

11.0 

13.8 

Mining 

0 

0.1 

0.1 

0 

0.1 

Construction 

0.5 

2.U 

2.9 

0.9 

2.0 

Manufacturing 

6.5 

23.6 

30.2 

12.1 

18.1 

Transportation,  Comm., 

Utilities 

0.1 

0.2 

0.3 

0,1 

0.2 

Wholesale  &  Retail 

Trade 

2.3 

13.2 

15.5 

k.2 

11.3 

Finance,  Ins.,  Real 

Estate 

0.5 

6.U 

6.9 

0.5 

6.U 

Service 

0.1 

k.3 

5.1+ 

1.7 

3.5 

Government 

11.0 

10.0 

21.0 

20.1 

0.9 

h.    Employment  Developments 

and  Outlook  by  Occupation 

(a)    Table  B,  entitled  Unfilled  Job  Openings,  gives  the  percent  distribution 
of  unfilled  job  openings  by  occupational  group.    Taunton  is  the  locus  for  Job 
Bank  for  southeastern  Massachusetts.    The  theory  of  Job  Bank  is  that  it  gives 
wider  dispersal  of  job  openings.    With  few  exceptions,  job  orders  are  no  longer 
on  file  exclusively  at  one  DES  office.    All  regular  job  orders  are  now  on  file 
at  Taunton  Job  Bank  and  are  made  available  simultaneously  to  all  DES  offices 
within  the  southeastern  district  and  to  all  components  of  the  state  wide  job 
bank  system.    Referalls  of  applicants  to  job  openings  and  verification  of  job 
placement  are  recorded  in  the  computerized  job  bank  system.    The  applicant  oriented 
computer  system.  ESARS,  receives  the  information  from  the  job  oriented  computer 
system  ESARS  credits  referrals  and  placements  to  the  office  which  first  registered 
the  applicant. 


This  table  does  indicate  a  steady  availability  of  jobs  requiring  low  level  com- 
plexity of  work  functions. 
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Table  C:    Occupations  in  Surplus  Supply  shows  the  number  of  individuals 
with  the  particular  occupational  skill  indicated.    The  demand  for  workers 
with  these  skills  is  much  lighter  than  the  number  of  workers  available 
with  such  skills. 


b.    The  estimated  pattern  of  individuals  to  be  placed,  in  anticipated 
job  opportunities  is  presented  in  tabular  form.    It  is  .anticipated  that 
about  one  of  four  individuals  to  be  placed  will  be  minority  group  members. 
One  of  the  reasons  for  this  is  that  many  minority  grouB-members  have  been 
unable  to  acquire  marketable  skills.    To  acquire  a  worthwhile  job  with  at 
least  some  upward  mobility,  they  will  need  more  extensive  and  intensive 
employment  related  assistance. 


A  similar  situation  exists  for  those  applicants  with  incomes  at  or  below 
poverty  level.    It  is  not  anticipated  that  the  poor  will  comprise  nearly 
50.0  percent  of  all  applicants.    Rather  it  is  anticipated  that  they  will 
comprise  about  50.0  percent  of  the  individuals  placed.    The  poor  do  and 
will  have  more  difficulty  finding  worthwhile  jobs. 


c.    Some  indication  of  trends  in  occupation  can  be  observed  from  the 
changes  that  have  occurred  in  the  distribution  of  occupations  from  i960 
to  1970.    For  all  employed  residents,  some  changes  are  noteworthy.  There 
have  been  noticeable  increases  in  some  occupations  and  an  decided  decrease 
in  one-operatives. 


The  changes  are  more  noticeable  and  relevant  when  taken  by  urban  and 
rural  residence.    The  percentage  of  rural  residence  workers  with  occupa- 
tions directly  related  to  farming  has  dropped  substantially.    At  the  same 
time  rural  residence  workers  have  increased  21.2  percent. 
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Table  B 


Unfilled  Job  Openings  by  Major  Occupational  Group 
Taunton,  Massachusetts  Job  Bank 
1973 


•TnTv 

Sept . 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec . 

Total  -  Number 

933 

1,95U 

i+,oUi 

U,291 

3,032 

2,281 

-  Percent 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Professional,  Technical  and 

Managerial 

5.0 

3.6 

3.5 

U.O 

U.l 

Clerical 

8.9 

6.1 

h.3 

3.8 

5.0 

U.U 

Sales 

9.2 

5.8 

U.O 

U.5 

8.6 

U.2 

Domestic  Service 

0.3 

1.0 

1.1 

1.1 

1.0 

1.9 

Services,  Other  Than  Domestic 

16.1 

22.1 

19.5 

12.2 

12.6 

13.2 

farming,  Fishery,  Forestry 

0.1 

OA 

0.6 

0.1 

0.2 

0.7 

Processing 

6.8 

11.1+ 

13.1 

5.U 

5.8 

Machine  Trades 

15.3 

12.0 

11.9 

lU.U 

17.6 

20.9 

Bench  Work 

21.  k 

18.9 

18.0 

18.8 

25.0 

28.3 

Structural  Work 

6.0 

77.9 

5.8 

6.7 

8.3 

7.5 

Motor  Freight 

0.7 

0.6 

0.5 

0.6 

0.7 

0.6 

Transportation,  not  Elsewhere 

Classified 

0.2 

1.3 

0.9 

0.9 

1.3 

0.8 

Packaging  and  Materials 

Handling 

11.3 

12.9 

19.1 

19.6 

9.6 

6.7 

All  Other  Miscellaneous 

0.7 

0.6 

0.5 

0.7 

0.7 

0.9 
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Table  C 

Occupations  in  Surplus  Supply 
by  Applicant  Characteristics 
New  Bedford  SMSA 
December  31,  1973 


r  bmbi  lc 

V  c  Oci oil 

Unders 

00  Ye>a  t»<j 

45  Years 

CU  ILL    UlUc  x 

Poor 

Not  elsewhere  classified 
Stenography ,  Typing , 
filing  and  related 

79 

60 

Ik 

21 

12 

15 

22 

Not  elsewhere  classified 
computing  and  account 
recording 

1  liC 

1H5 

TIC 

115 

23 

•+6 

21 

20 

38 

Stock  clerks  and 
related 

51 

11 

23 

10 

7 

3 

Q 

o 

Sales  clerks 

90 

68 

lH 

33 

18 

10 

31 

Waiters,  waitresses 
and  related 

96 

78 

3 

47 

8 

6 

45 

Chefs  and  cooks,  large 
hotels  and  restaurants 

56 

5 

31 

8 

14 

12 

19 

Attendants,  hospitals, 
morgues  and  related 
health  services 

75 

61 

7 

19 

10 

18 

51 

Fruit  and  nut  farming 

71 

15 

29 

9 

13 

37 

Motorized  vehicles  and 
engineering  equipment 
mecnanics  and 
repairmen 

61 

0 

30 

16 

Q 

o 

7 

16 

FXa,T        A  1        frJ  T  V\  A  T»  A       f**>    I  A  flfli  A/4 

not  eisevnere  cxassxiieu. 
miscellaneous 
construction 

73 

0 

37 

12 

7 

22 

28 

Truckdrivers ,  heavy 

69 

0 

46 

Q 

o 

7 

Q 

o 

19 

Truckdrivers ,  light 

6U 

0 

35 

17 

8 

9 

25 

Packaging 

6k 

0 

35 

17 

8 

9 

25 

Not  elsewhere  classified 
materials  moving 
and  storing 

98 

5 

38 

39 

18 

19 

36 

Not  elsewhere  claasified 
packaging  and 
materials  handling 

235 

50 

129 

26 

53 

131 
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Table  D 


Characteristics  of  Fully  Registered  Active  Applicants 
by  Occupational  Group 
New  Bedford,  Massachusetts  SMSA 
December  31,  1973 


Total 

Female 

Veteran 

Under 
22  Years 

45  Years 
and  Older 

Minority 

Poor 

All 

3,950 

1,204 

1,514 

908 

802 

586 

1,287 

Professional, 
technical  and 
managerial 

hh7 

101 

237 

20 

100 

36 

59 

Clerical 

556 

3h6 

154 

129 

67 

138 

Sales 

227 

123 

66 

63 

54 

23 

65 

Domestics 

26 

19 

3 

6 

9 

7 

11 

Other  services 

5U9 

239 

156 

154 

lk3 

89 

191 

Farming,  fishery  and 
forestry 

148 

15 

44 

52 

25 

23 

68 

Processing 

89 

16 

37 

11+ 

24 

15 

90 

riacmne  urao.es 

OlK5 

JO 

XOy 

ox 

Bench  work 
Stuctural  work 
Motor  freight 

315 
562 

151 

197 
1+ 
1 

65 
310 

91 

57 
104 
27 

89 
82 
18 

53 
92 
19 

130 
158 
49 

Transportation,  not 
elsewhere  classified 

63 

2 

31 

17 

13 

10 

13 

Packaging  and  materials 

437 

101 

109 

209 

62 

93 

204 

Other  miscellaneous 

34 

u 

22 

4 

8 

6 

9 
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Table  E 


Percent  Distribution  of  Individuals  to  be  Placed 
by  Occupation,  Minority  Group  Status  and  Poverty  Status 
New  Bedford,  Massachusetts  SMSA 
Fiscal  Year  1975 


(iTOuti  M#*mb#»T,ii 

Nnn  —  SnA.nl  ^Vi 

HVli     O  L*CLHX  oil 

All 

Pnnr 

i  Wl 

li  viu  J^-WJ  X 

Tntfl.1 

1U  vCLX 

26. 4 

7^.6 

100.0 

47.5 

52  5 

o  U 

l  4 

1  8 

1  4 

X  #  *T 

Clerical 

1.2 

7.7 

8.9 

2.4 

6.5 

Sales 

0.8 

7.2 

8.0 

1.2 

6.8 

Domestic 

0.1 

0.2 

0.3 

0.1 

0.2 

Other  Service 

12.1 

17.3 

29. ^ 

22.2 

7.2 

Farming,  fisheries,  forestry 

6.2 

18.8 

25.0 

11.1 

13.9 

Processing 

0.6 

2.7 

3.3 

1.1 

2.3 

Machine  Trades 

1.3 

6.6 

7.9 

2.7 

5.2 

Benchvork 

1.9 

6.5 

8.14 

3.6 

4.8 

Structural  Work 

0.9 

3.9 

4.8 

1.5 

3.3 

Motor  freight,  Transportation 

0.3 

1.1 

1.4 

0.4 

1.0 

Packaging,  materials 

handling 

2.4 

5.6 

8.0 

3.8 

4.2 

Other  Miscellaneous 

0.03 

0.07 

0.1 

0 

0.1 
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Table  9 

Percent  Distribution  of  Occupations  of  Qnployed  Workers 
by  Urban  and  Rural  Residence 
New  Bedford,  Massachusetts  SMSA 
1970  and  i960 


Total 

Urban 

Rural 

1970 

I960 

1?70 

i960 

1970 

i960 

All  Groups 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Professional  and  Technical 

10.1 

7.8 

9.5 

7.5 

14.4 

10.5 

Managers  and  Administrators 

6.5 

6.3 

6.0 

5.9 

10.3 

9.2 

Sales 

5.5 

6.4 

5.3 

6.4 

6.2 

6.2 

Clerical 

14.6 

11.5 

14.5 

11.7 

15.8 

10.5 

Craftsmen  and  Foremen 

13.6 

13. 4 

13.1 

12.9 

17.6 

17.8 

Operatives  (except  transport) 

28.7 

34.9 

30.8 

36.5 

14.1 

21.7 

Operatives,  transport 

3.2 

4.2 

3.1 

4.1 

3.8 

5.0 

Laborers,  nonfarm 

5.5 

5.0 

5.7 

5.1 

3.6 

4.0 

Farmers  and  Farm  Managers 

0.2 

0.4 

0.1 

0.2 

1.1 

2.3 

Farm  Laborers 

0.3 

0.4 

0.2 

0.1 

0.9 

2.7 

Private  household  workers 

0.6 

1.3 

0.5 

1.2 

1.7 

2.5 

Service  workers  (except  domestics) 

11.2 

8.4 

11.2 

8.4 

10.5 

7.6 

*    14  Tears  of  Age  and  Older 
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5.    Recent  Trends  in  Unemployment 


Persistent  unemployment  has  been  the  trend  in  the  New  Bedford  SMSA. 
This  will  continue.    Currently  unemployment  is  displaying  an  over-the 
year  increase.    This  is  expected  to  continue  for  most  of  this  calendar 
year. 


Table  F  suggest  the  changes  in  the  characteristics  of  the  unemployed 
which  are  anticipated  for  fiscal  year  1975. 


Table  F 

Characteristics  for  Job-Seekers 
New  Bedford  DES  Office 
Selected  Months 


December 

September 

June 

December 

1973 

1973 

1973 

1972 

Total -number 

3,81*6 

3,752 

M71 

10, 3^1 

Percent 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Female 

29.2 

29.9 

29.0 

37.0 

Poor-Total 

26.9 

26.0 

31.7 

23.5 

Disadvantaged 

2U.8 

23.9 

29.2 

21.9 

Minority  Group 

1U.2 

15.7 

1U.7 

10.7 

Racial  Minority-Total 

13.9 

15.2 

1U.0 

10.3 

Negro 

9.7 

10.3 

10.  h 

7.2 

Spanish  Surname 

1.7 

3.3 

2.8 

1.1 

Handicapped 

11. U 

10.5 

10.1 

10.5 

Veteran -total 

38.6 

3^.3 

33.8 

19.7 

Vietnam-era 

19.6 

17.8 

17.2 

8.7 

Handicapped 

6.1 

5.1 

U.3 

2.7 

16  to  21  Years  6f  Age 

26.0 

27.9 

30.1 

20.5 

U5  Years  of  Age  or  More 

20.5 

19.2 

18.5 

33.8 
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6.    Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services 


Plan  of  Service  Manpower  Data  Summary 
New  Bedford,  Massachusetts  SMSA 


Base  Period  Used  CY  1973 


1. 


2. 


3. 


Item 


Total  Civilian  Population  (as  of  1970) 
Age  Distribution: 
16  through  21  years 
22  through  hk  years 
1+5  years  and  over 
Members  of  Minority  -  Total 
l6  years  and  over 


a. 


b. 


For  Fiscal  Year  1?75 


Number  of  Individuals 


Total  Civilian  Labor  Force 

(12  month  average  for  year  ending  1973) 

a.  Employed,  Total  (12  month  average) 

b.  Unemployed  (12  month  average) 
(l)    Unemployment  Rate 

Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services 

for  Fiscal  Year  Ending  1975 

(Number  of  different  individuals  in  year) 

a.  Poor 

(1)  Disadvantaged 

(2)  Other  Poor 

b .  Nonpoor 

( 1 )  Hear -poverty 

(2)  All  other  nonpoor 

Unemployed  &  Underutilized  Disadvantaged: 
by  Category  (12  month  average) 

a.  Unemployed 

b .  Underutilized 

(1)  Employed  part-time  for  economic  reasons 

(2)  Employed  full-time,  but  with  family 
income  at  or  below  poverty  level 

(3)  Not  in  labor  force  but  should  be 


5.  Welfare  Recipients 

6.  Estimated  School  Dropouts  (Forecast  period) 

7.  Estimated  Number  of  Veterans  Needing  Man- 
power Services  (Forecast  period) 

a.    Number  of  Vietnam -Era  Veterans  Needing  Manpower 
Services  (Forecast  period) 

8.  Est.  No.  of  Minorities  Needing  Manpower  Services 

9.  Total  Number  of  different  individuals  unemployed 
during  the  year 


*   Based  on  1970  Census  Data 


SMSA* 
Total 
152,6J+2~ 

38,376 
58,187 
6,263 
3,837 


67,000 
62,300 
k  ,700 
7.0 


31,^50 

9,150 
8,250 
900 

22,300 
7,1+50 

lU,850 


8,250 
950 
7,300 
1,300 

2,100 
3,900 

2,750 

1,200 

5,350 
2,800 
5,350 

16,000 


DE3  Office 
Area 
178,516 

16,578 

U4,792 
67,692 

6,7^9 
h,157 


79,300 

7U,200 
5,100 
6.1+ 


33,050 

9,600 
8,550 
1,050 

23,^50 
7,600 

15,850 


8,550 
1,000 

7,550 
1,1+50 

2,150 
3,950 

3,050 

1,1+00 

6,300 
3,350 

5,800 
18,1+00 
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Plan  of  Service  Manpower  Data  Summary 
New  Bedford,  Massachusetts  SMSA 


Base  Period  Used  CY  1973 


For  Fiscal  Year  1975 


2. 


3. 


Item 


T.    Total  Civilian  Population  (as  of  1970) 
a.    Age  Distribution: 


b. 


16  through  21  years 

22  through  kk  years 

1+5  years  and  over 

Members  of  Minority  -  Total 

16  years  and  over 


Total  Civilian  Labor  Force 
(12  month  average  for  year  ending  1973) 
Employed,  Total  (12  month  average) 


a. 
b. 


Unemployed  (12  month  average) 
(l)    Unemployment  Rate 


Number  of  Individuals 


Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services 

for  Fiscal  year  Ending  1975 

(Number  of  different  individuals  in  year) 

a.  Poor 

(1)  Disadvantaged 

(2)  Other  Poor 

b .  Nonpoor 

(1)  Near -poverty 

(2)  All  other  nonpoor 

Unemployed  &  Underutilized  Disadvantaged: 
by  Category  (12  month  average) 

a.  Unemployed 

b .  Underutilized 

(1)  Employed  part-time  for  economic  reasons 

(2)  Employed  full-time,  but  with  family 
income  at  or  below  poverty  level 

(3)  Not  in  labor  force  but  should  be 


5.  Welfare  Recipients 

6.  Estimated  School  Dropouts  (Forecast  period) 

7.  Estimated  Number  of  Veterans  Needing  Man- 
power Services  (Forecast  period) 

a.    Number  of  Vietnam-Era  Veterans  Needing  Manpower 
Services  (Forecast  period) 

8.  Est.  No.  of  Minorities  Needing  Manpower  Services 

9.  Total  Number  of  different  individuals  unemployed 
during  the  year 


21,U50 

7,550 
6,900 
650 
13,900 
l+,200 
9,700 


6,900 
650 
6,250 
1,100 

1,800 
3,350 

2,300 

750 

3,1+00 
1,800 
U,650 

J^^Oo 


C#y  of 

AMPC 

New 'Bedford 

Area 

101,777 

165,9^6 

Q  7PS 
P*  <  <-J 

PS  017 

Ui  6so 

1+0. 1T7 

62  Ql+6 

5,507 

5,879 

3,3^9 

3,652 

M+,700 

72,500 

1+1,1+00 

67,200 

3,300 

5,300 

1M 

7.3 

32,350 

9,300 
8,350 
950 

23,050 
7,500 

15,550 


8,350 
950 

7,1+00 
1,1+00 

2,100 
3,900 

2,800 

1,350 

5,800 
3,150 
5,100 

17,100 


Based  on  1970  Census  Data 
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6.    Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services 


For  the  first  six  months  of  fiscal  year  1971*,  the  percentage 
distribution  of  applicant  characteristics  follows:    female  kl.6 
percent.  16  to  21  years  of  age  32.7  percent,  22  to  kh  years  of 
age  U9.7  percent,  over  hk  years  of  age  17.6  percent,  racial 
minorities  17.1  percent,  Spanish  2.9  percent.    The  anticipated 
characteristics  of  those  in  the  universe  of  need  for  fiscal  year 
1975  follows:  female  35.8  percent,  16  to  21  years  of  age  47.9 
percent,  over  hh  years  of  age  36. U  percent,  racial  minorities  15.1 
percent,  Spanish  1.9  percent. 


In  general,  these  distributions  are  not  in  conflict.    The  forecast 
for  fiscal  year  1975  anticipates  increases  in  all  characteristics 
components  but  not  in  the  same  proportion.    For  example,  it  is 
anticipated  that  during  fiscal  year  1975  there  will  be  more  woman 
needing  employment  related  assistance  than  in  fiscal  year  197^. 
There  will  also  be  more  men  requiring  employment  related  assistance. 
However,  the  increase  in  the  number  of  men  will  not  be  at  the  same 
rate  as  the  increase  in  the  number  of  women.    So  it  is  with  the  other 
characteristics . 


7.    Characteristics  of  the  Disadvantaged 


Inherent  in  the  elements  which  add  to  the  disadvantaged  component 
of  the  universe  of  need  is  a  distribution  pattern  by  age,  sex  and 
minority  group  status.    The  distribution  is,  of  course,  for  the  base 
period.    The  forecast  for  fiscal  year  1975  was  aggregated  by  the 
change  that  is  anticipated  for  these  various  elements. 


The  one  group  which  has  so  much  increased  the  entire  forecast  are 
white  males,  age  22  to  Uk.    This  group  is  expected  to  increase  by 
200  percent.    Noticeable  in  this  group  will  be  Vietnam-era  veterans 
and  those  who  have  not  graduated  from  high  school. 
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Table  G 


Characteristics  of  the  Disadvantaged 
in  the  Universe  of  Need  for  Fiscal  Year  1975 
New  Bedford,  Massachusetts  SMSA 


Years  of  Ag< 

B 

Total 

16-21 

22-44 

45-64 

Total,  Both  Sexes 

8,250 

1,350 

5,350 

1,550 

White 

6,500 

750 

4,600 

1,150 

Nonwhite 

1,750 

600 

750 

400 

Spanish -speaking 

250 

100 

100 

50 

Female 

3,^50 

550 

2,150 

750 

White 

2,850 

300 

1,950 

600 

Nonwhite 

600 

250 

200 

150 

Spanish-  speaking 

100 

V 

V 

V 

T7 Less  than  50 


8.    Characteristics  of  Other  than  Disadvantaged 


It  is  anticipated  that  approximately  3A  °*  the  individuals  in  the 
universe  of  need  for  fiscal  year  1975  will  be  other  than  disadvantaged. 
One  large  segment  of  this  group  will  not  necessarily  be  unemployed 
or  longterm  unemployed.    These  will  be  individuals  seeking  supplements 
to  family  income -a  second  job  or  another  member  of  the  family  vorking. 


Table  H 


Characteristics  of  Other  Than  Disadvantaged 
in  the  Universe  of  Need  for  Fiscal  Year  1975 
New  Bedford,  Massachusetts  SMSA 


Years  of  Age 

Total 

16-21 

22-44 

45-64 

Total,  Both  Sexes 

23,200 

3,600 

9,700 

9,900 

White 

20,200 

3,250 

8,400 

8,550 

Nonwhite 

3,000 

350 

1,300 

1,350 

Spanish -speaking 

350 

50 

150 

150 

Female 

7,800 

1,750 

2,450 

3,600 

White 

6,150 

1,200 

2,050 

2,900 

Nonwhite 

1,650 

550 

400 

700 

Spanish-speaking 

150 

1/ 

100 

50 

1/    Less  than  50 
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9.    Barriers  to  Employment  of  tbe  Disadvantaged 


To  evaluate  what  are  barriers  to  the  employment  of  disadvantaged 
workers,  it  is  well  to  recall  the  meaning  of  "disadvantaged." 
Basically,  a  disadvantaged  worker  is  a  member  of  a  poor  family 
who  does  not  have  suitable  employment.    A  high  school  dropout, 
merely  because  he  is  a  high  school  dropout,  is  not  considered  to 
be  disadvantaged,  not  unless  income  is  at  or  below  poverty  level. 
To  answer  the  question  why  is  a  worker  disadvantaged  is  to  answer 
the  question  why  is  a  worker  poor. 

Reality  demands  the  premise  that  no  worker  will  accept  only  those 
jobs  that  keep  him  poor.    Reality  rejects  the  premise  that  everyone 
who  really  wants  to  can  find  work  sufficient  to  earn  adequate  income. 


Towards  most  poor  people  looking  for  work,  there  are  five  main  prejudices 
which  go  something  like  this: 

1.  the  young  (under  22  years  of  age) -"they  are  unreliable, 
they  just  want  to  make  a  few  quick  bucks". 

2.  the  old-not  those  over  85  or  65-those  over  hk  years  of 
age-"he  can't  be  any  good  otherwise  he  would  have  made 
a  good  life  for  himself  by  now". 

3.  the  high  school  dropout-for  the  young:  "he  doesn't 
really  want  to  work"  -  for  the  older:  "he  must  be 
a  real  dunce,  if  he  couldn't  graduate. 

k.    a  minority  group  member-  "he  wouldn't  be  able  to 
get  along". 

5.    the  handicapped-  "he  just  isn't  able  to  do  the  work". 


It  is  because  of  one  or  more  of  these  prejudices  that  poor  people  cannot 
obtain  suitable  employment. 


What  constitutes  suitable  employment  for  a  disadvantaged  worker?  The 
basic  hourly  rate  in  Massachusetts  for  factory  work  is  $1.85  an  hour. 
That  is  $7^.00  a  week,  which  is  $3,8U8  a  year.    Adequate  family  income? 
Hardly.    It  would  take  3  such  Jobs  to  take  care  of  a  family. 


This  seems  to  place  the  onus  for  the  lack  of  available  suitable  employment 
upon  the  employer.    It  does,  but  not  exclusively. 
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It  is  difficult  to  go  up  the  "down"  staircase;  difficult,  but  not 
anticipated.    That  is  why  it  is  the  "down"  staircase;  people  normally 
respond  the  way  other  people  do.    Part  of  the  answer  to  poverty  is 
education.    According  to  the  1970  U.  S.  Census,  only  33.7  percent  of 
*n  persons  in  the  New  Bedford  SMSA  25  years  old  or  morfc  were  high 
school  graduates.    Only  27.8  percent  of  all  persons  in  ^he  city  of 
New  Bedford.    This  is  not  only  the  atmosphere;  it  also  perpetuates 
the  atmosphere. 


The  1970  U.  S.  Census  also  revealed  that  5^.8  percent  of  those  lb  to 
2^  years oold  were   high  school  graduates.    If  the  past  is  a  signpost, 
then  by  the  xime  of  the  I98O  census  most  of  these  will  have  moved  away, 
They  will  not  be  among  the  disadvantaged. 


There  are  several  large  enclaves  by  ethnic  grouping.    Within  these, 
a  common  cultural  heritage  strives  to  cling  to  what  many  generations 
have  judged  worthwhile.    Common  acceptance  of  worthwhile  common  goals 
does,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  unthinkingly  breed  acceptance  of  conditions, 
and  outlook  that  are  also  common  but  not  worthwhile. 


There  is  no  attempt  here  to  offer  some  simple  panacea.    There  is, 
rather,  an  attempt  to  put  the  problem,  or  part  of  the  problem  into 
perspective. 
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New  Bedford,  Massachusetts  SMS A 


Table  10 

Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services 
Fiscal  Year  1975 

Base  Period  Used  CY  1973 


Number  of  Individuals 

Item 

Base  Period 
CY  1973 

riaun ing 
Assumptions 
for  FY  1975 

1.    Total  Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services 
(Number  of  different  individuals  in  year) 

23,299 

31,^50 

a.  Poor 

(1)  Disadvantaged 

(2)  Other  Poor 

U,8U7 
^,083 
76U 

9,150 
8,250 
900 

b .  Nonpoor 

(1)  Near- Poverty 

(2)  All  Other  Nonpoor 

18,1+52 
5,530 
12,922 

22 , 300 

7  Mo 

lU,850 

2.    Unemployed  and  Underutilized  Disadvantaged, 
Total 

U,083 

8,250 

a.  Unemployed 

650 

950 

b.  Underutilized 

(1)  Employed  part-time  for  economic 
reasons 

(2)  Employed  full-time  but  with  family 
income  at  or  below  poverty  level 

(3)  Not  in  labor  force  but  should  be 


3,^33 

508 

850 
2,075 


7,300 

1,300 

2,100 
3,900 


3.    Total  Number  of  Different  Individuals  Unemployed  lU,Ul2 


16,000 
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Table  10a 
Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services 
Fiscal  Year  1975 

New  Bedford,  Massachusetts  AMPC  Area  Base  Period  Used  CY  1973 


Number  of  Individuals 

Item 

Base  Period 
CY  1973 

Planning s 
Assumptions 
for  FY  1975 

1«    Total  Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services 
(Number  of  different  individuals  in  year) 

2U,9^2 

32,350 

a .  Poor 

(1)  Disadvantaged 

(2)  Other  Poor 

5,165 

^,299 
866 

9,300 
8,350 

950 

b •  Nonpoor 

(1)  Near- Poverty 

(2)  All  Other  Nonpoor 

19,777 

5,939 
13,838 

23,050 
7,500 
15,550 

2.    Unemployed  and  Underutilized  Disadvantaged, 
Total 

M99 

8,350 

a.  Unemployed 

695 

950 

b.  Underutilized 

(1)  Employed  part-time  for  economic 
reasons 

(2)  Employed  full-time  but  with  family 
income  at  or  below  poverty  level 

(3)  Not  in  labor  force  but  should  be 


3,60U 

560 

908 
2,136 


3.    Total  Number  of  Different  Individuals  Unemployed  15,^26 


7,^00 

1,1+00 

2,100 
3,900 

17,100 
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Table  10b 

Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services 
Fiscal  Year  1975 

New  Bedford,  City  in  Massachusetts  Base  Period  Used    CY  1973 


Number  of  Individuals 

Planning 

It  en 

Base  Period 

Assumptions 

CY  1973 

for  FY  1975 

1.  Total  Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services 
(Number  of  different  individuals  in  year) 

a .  Poor 

(1)  Disadvantaged 

(2)  Other  Poor 

b .  Nonpoor 

(1)  Near- poverty 

(2)  All  Other  Nonpoor 

2.  Unemployed  and  Underutilized  Disadvantaged, 
Total 

a .  Unemployed 

b.  Underutilized 

(1)  Employed  part-time  for  economic 
reasons 

(2)  Employed  full-time  but  with  family 
income  at  or  below  poverty  level 

(3)  Not  in  labor  force  but  should  be 


17,032 

3,862 
3,380 
kS2 

13,170 
U,009 
9,l6l 


3,380 
1+73 

2,907 
372 

792 
l,7l+3 


21,1+50 

7,550 
6,900 
650 

13,900 
l+,200 
9,700 


6,900 
650 
6,250 
1,100 

1,800 
3,350 


3.    Total  Number  of  Different  Individuals  Unemployed  10,155 


11,900 
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Table  10c 

Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services 
Fiscal  Year  1975 

New  Bedford,  Massachusetts  Local  Office  Area    Base  Period  Used    CY  1973 


Number  of  Individuals 

Item 

Base  Period 
CY  1973 

Planning 
Assumptions 
for  FY  1975 

1.    Total  Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services 
(Number  of  different  individuals  in  year) 

27,077 

33,050 

a.  Poor 

(1)  Disadvantaged 

(2)  Other  Poor 

5,623 
U,626 
997 

9,600 
8,550 
1,050 

b .  Nonpoor 

(1)  Near- Poverty 

(2)  All  Other  Nonpoor 

21,1*51+ 
6,575 
lU,879 

23,*+50 
7,600 
15,850 

2.    Unemployed  and  Underutilized  Disadvantaged, 
Total 

1^,626 

8,550 

a.  Unemployed 

7^7 

1,000 

"b.  Underutilized 

(1)  Employed  part-time  for  economic 
reasons 

(2)  Employed  full-time  but  with  family 
income  at  or  below  poverty  level 

(3)  Not  in  labor  force  but  should  be 


3,879 
600 

968 
2,311 


7,550 

1,^50 

2,150 
3,950 


3.    Total  Number  of  Different  Individuals  Unemployed  16,572 


18,1+00 
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1.    Highlights  and  Conclusions 

Manufacturing  employment  in  the  last  quarter  of  1971*  was  7.8  percent 
less  than  the  last  quarter  of  1973. 

From  December  1973  to  December  197^  payrolls  for  production  workers 
in  manufacturing  decreased  by  $1*00,000  a  week. 

Increased  industrial  activity  is  forecast  for  the  second  half  of  fiscal 
year  1976. 

Long  term  unemployment,  15  continuous  weeks  or  more,  is  becoming  a 
typical  situation. 


2.    Description  of  Area 

a.    Definition  of  Area 

The  New  Bedford,  Massachusetts  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area 
includes  the  city  of  New  Bedford,  the  towns  of  Acushnet,  Dartmouth 
and  Fairhaven  in  Bristol  County  and  the  towns  of  Marion  and  Mattapoisett 
in  Plymouth  County. 

This  is  the  last  Annual  Manpower  Planning  Report  which  will  use  the 
current  definition.    The  new  labor  market  area  will  include  the  town 
of  Freetown  in  Bristol  County  and  the  towns  of  Lakeville  and  Rochester 
in  Plymouth  County. 

The  New  Bedford  SMSA  is  located  in  the  southeastern  section  of  Mass- 
achusetts.   Its  southern  border  is  that  section  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
known  as  Buzzards  Bay.    The  city  of  New  Bedford  is  53  miles  south  of 
Boston,  36  miles  south  by  southwest  of  Plymouth  and  33  miles  south 
by  southwest  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 


b.    Economic  Developments  and  Outlook 

Calendar  year  197k  was  not  a  good  year.    Payrolls  did  not  increase  to 
absorb  the  influx  of  workers.    The  nonmanufacturing  industries  were 
noticeably  sluggish  throughout  the  year*    Although  they  held  close  to 
xaflt  year's  employment,  overall  there  was  little  growth. 


Manufacturing  held  strong  until  the  last  three  months  of  197U.  Manu- 
facturing employment  in  the  last  quarter  of  I97U  was  7.8  percent  less 
than  the  last  quarter  of  1973- 

Over  the  year  total  employment  declined  as  the  civilian  labor  force 
continued  to  increase- 

There  are  signs  of  economic  recovery  on  the  national  level.  Nationally, 
the  economy  should  be  healthier  than  it  is  now  by  late  1975.  However, 
the  effects  of  recovery  would  not  be  noticeable  in  the  New  Bedford 
area  until  mid  1976. 


Hours  and  Earnings  of  Production  Workers 
New  Bedford,  Massachusetts  SMSA 


Average 
Weekly  Wage 

Average 
Weekly  Hours  . 

Average 
Hourly  Earnings 

197U  Annual  Average 

.  $138.68  « 

38.1  . 

.  $3.6U 

1973  Annual  Average 

$120.99 

39.1 

$3.35 

December  197b 

$lU0o60 

37.0 

$3.80 

December  1973 

$136.57 

39-7 

$3.M* 

By  itself,  this  work  table  suggests  only  an  increase  in  earnings. 
This,  while  true,  is  deceptive.    Hourly  rates  have  increased,  but 
employment  is  down.    A  count  was  made  of  the  information  supplied  by 
employers  in  the  sample  program  who  reported  for  December  197^  and 
December  1973.    Neither  time  were  they  the  total  sample.    The  totals 
of  the  figures  are  unweighted . 
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December 
1973 

December 
197^ 

Change 

Percent 
Change 

Total  Workers 

13,5^9 

11,822 

-1,727 

-12.7 

Production  Workers 

10,958 

9,375 

-1,583 

-Ih.k 

Earnings 

$1,592,51*+ 

$1,385,238  $-207,276 

-13.0 

Hours 

J+30,675 

3^5,933 

-  Bk,7k2 

-19.7 

Hourly  rates  and  weekly  earnings  are  up  over  the  year.    However,  there 
are  over  3,000  workers  no  longer  employed  and  a  loss  of  $1+00,000  in 
weekly  payrolls. 


c.    Population  and  Labor  Force  Characteristics  and  Trends 

(1)  Characteristics ;    Table  1  presents  the  population 
characteristics  from  the  1970  U.S.  Census.      Table  2  gives  the  I97U 
Annual  Average  Labor  Force  status.    Table  2  does  not  rely  exclusively 
upon  the  1970  U.S.  census  estimates. 

(2)  Trends:    Table  3  lists  the  1970  U.S.  census  figures  and 
the  estimates  developed  for  labor  market  information  purposes.     It  is 
assumed  that  the  SMSA  will  have  experienced  at  least  a  6.0  percent 
population  increase  from  1970  to  fiscal  year  1976. 
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Table  1 

New  Bedford,  Massachusetts  SMSA 
Population  by  Sex  and  Minority  Status 
1970 

Number 

Percent  Distribution 

Labor  Force 
Participation  Rate 

Minority  Status 

Total 
(1) 

Female 
(2) 

Total 
(3) 

Female 
(4) 

Total 
(5) 

Female 
(6) 

1. 

Total 

152,61*2 

80,576 

100.0 

100.0 

59-4 

45.3 

2. 

White 

147,765 

78,037 

96.8 

96.9 

59-4 

45.4 

3. 

Black 

3,89^ 

2,03^ 

2  6 

2  5 

J  1 

44  Q 

American  Indian 

161 

98*. 

0  1 

0  1 

v  .  J. 

HA 

MA 

5. 

Oriental 

289 

139 

0.2 

0.2 

HA 

HA 

6. 

Other  Races 

533 

268 

0.3 

0.3 

54.6i/ 

38.2i/ 

7. 

Spanish- American 

1*386 

785 

0.9 

1.0 

53.1 

33.1 

8. 

Minority  Group* 

6,263 

3,324 

4.1 

4.1 

56.2 

41.4 

V 

Includes  American 

Indian  and  Oriental 

Notes;    NA=Not  available 

♦Sum  of  Spanish  American  and  all  races  except  white.    Some  duplication 
possible  since  Spanish  American  may  include  nonwhite  races  as  well  as 
white. 

Sum  of  individual  items  may  not  equal  totals  because  of  rounding 

Source:    Census  of  Population  1970 
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Table  3 

Population  and  Civilian  Labor  Force 
New  Bedford,  Massachusetts  SMSA 

1970  I  Projections 

U.S.  Census    1  Fiscal  Year  1976 


Total  Population 

152,6^2 

166,500 

16  years  and  older 

110,911 

120,200 

Minority  Group  Population 

6,263 

22,500 

16  years  and  older 

3,837 

13,800 

Civilian  Labor  Force 

65,120 

75,800 

Minority  Group 

2,072 

8,200 

3.    Employment  Developments  and  Outlook  by  Industry 

a.  The  trends  in  various  industries  can  be  seen  in  Table  k.  The 
secular  uptrend  in  wholesale  and  retail  trade;  finance,  insurance,  and 
real  estate;  services,  and  government  indicate  the  growth  that  has 

occurred  in  population* 

The  last  three  months  of  calendar  year  197^  showed  erosion  in  manu- 
facturing employment  which  was  much  more  drastic  than  end-of-the  year 
stocktaking.    The  relative  stability  of  the  apparel  industry  at  this 
time  is  noteworthy.    Nearly  all  manufacturing  firms  in  almost  all  in- 
dustries are  strong  and  competitive.    However,  a  wary  consumer  market 
and  increased  energy  costs  have  forced  cutbacks  in  production. 

b.  During  most  of  fiscal  year  1975,  most  hiring  will  be  recalls  and 
walk-in' s.  Obtaining  5,300  placements  during  fiscal  year  1975  would  be 
a  remarkable  achievment  for  the  New  Bedfor i  DES  Placement  Office.  Hope- 
fully there  will  be  7,000  placements  during  fiscal  year  1976  in  the 
industries  listed  on  the  following  page. 
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i.    in  agriculture,  forestry  and  fisheries  1,U80  placements, 
an  increase  of  230  over  fiscal  year  1975 » 

ii.    in  contract  construction  200  placements,  an  increase  of  120, 

iii.    in  manufacturing  2,350,  an  increase  of  1,280, 

iv.    in  transportation,  communication  and  utilities  about  70 
placements,  a  decrease  of  20, 

v.  in  wholesale  and  retail  trade  9U0,  an  increase  of  UlO, 

vi«  in  finance,  insurance  and  real  estate  330,  an  increase  of  300, 

vii.  in  services  650,  a  decrease  of  90,  and 

viii.  in  government  980,  a  decrease  of  530 . 


k»    Employment  Developments  and  Outlook  by  Occupation 

a.  Placements  by  occupation  during  calendar  year  197^  are  given 

in  Table  A.    The  seasonal  pattern  of  some  occupations  are  very  noticeable. 
The  high  number  of  placements  in  July  is  seasonal  due  to  the  efforts 
of  the  local  office  staff  in  placing  youths  for  summer  work  and  for 
year-round  work. 

b.  The  projected  number  of  placements  through  the  New  Bedford  DES 
Office  for  fiscal  year  1976  is  7,000,    The  anticipated  distribution 
by  occupation  follows: 

i.    in  professional,  technical  and  managerial  occupations  HO 
pis cements,  an  increase  of  30  over  fiscal  year  1975 » 

ii.    in  clerical  occupations  kjO,  an  increase  of  50, 

iii.    in  sales  occupations  350,  an  increase  of  iko, 

iv.    in  domestic  service  occupations  v>,  a  decrease  of  50 


v,    in  other  service  occupations  1,3^0>  &n  increase  of  1,090, 

vi„    in  farming,  fishing  and  forestry  occupations  2,300  place- 
ments, an  increase  of  kh09 

vii,    in  processing  occupations  190,  an  increase  of  110  over  fiscal 
year  1975, 

viii.    in  machine  trades  occupations  650,  an  increase  of  300, 

ix,    in  benchvork  occupations  280,  an  increase  of  100, 

x«    in  motor  freight  and  transportation  occupations  Zho,  a 
decrease  of  30, 

xi.    in  packaging  and  materials  handling  kho,  a  decrease  of  870, 

xii«    in  other  miscellaneous  occupations  10,  the  same  as  fiscal 
year  1975  • 


It  should  be  noted  that  industries  and  occupations  are  not  identical. 
A  carpenter,  a  structural  work  occupation,  could  be  employed  in 
manufacturing.    A  groundskeeper,  a  farming  occupation,  could  be 
employed  in  the  service  industry* 


cQo» 


Table  k 


ANNUAL  AVERAGES 


(in  OOP's) 


1973  Benchmark 


H onagri cultural  Wage  &  Salary  Employment 

New  Bedford, 

Massachusetts  SMSA 

Item 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

197U 

Nonagricultural  Wage  &  Salary  Employment 

Manufacturing 

Durable  Goods 

Primary  &  Fabricated  Metals  (33,3*0 
Machinery  (exc.  elec.)  (35) 
Electrical  Machinery  (36) 
Other  Durable  Goods  2/ 

Nondurable  Goods 

Textile  Mill  Products  (22) 
Apparel  &  Related  Products  (23) 
Other  Nondurable  Goods  u 

Nonmanufacturing 

Contract  Construction  (15*17) 

Trans.,  Comm.,  &  Utilities  (U0-U9) 

Wholesale  &  Retail  Trade  (50-59) 

Government  (91-93) 
Other  Nonmanufacturing  2J 

Persons  Involved  in  Labor 
Management  Disputes 


56.1 

55.1 

57.0 

59.8 

59.1 

26.2 

23.9 

2U.7 

26.1+ 

25.8 

8.7 

7.3 

7.2 

7.9 

7.9 

2.3 

2.0 

1.9 

2.0 

1.9 

1.2 

0.9 

0.9 

1.0 

1.0 

3.1 

2.5 

2.7 

2.9 

2.8 

2.1 

1.9 

1.7 

2.0 

2.2 

17.5 

16.6 

17.5 

18.5 

17.9 

2.6 

2.1 

2.3 

2.6 

2.5 

7.9 

7.8 

8.0 

8.5 

8.2 

7.0 

6.7 

7.2 

7.k 

7.2 

29.9 

31.2 

32.3 

33.  h 

33.3 

1.9 

2.0 

2.1 

1.9 

1.9 

3.0 

3.1 

3.2 

3.1 

2.9 

10.  k 

11.0 

11.1 

11.7 

11.2 

5.5 

5.7 

5.9 

6.1 

6.U 

9.1 

10.0 

10.6 

10.9 

0.1 

0.1 

0 

0.1 

0.1 

1/    Includes  SIC:  19,2^,25,32,37,38 
2/    Includes  SIC:  20,26,27,28,30,31,39 
2J    Includes  SIC:    01-lU,  60-67$,  70-89 
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5.    Recent  Trends  Id  Unemployment 


Table  5  presents  unemployment  rates  by  industry.    These  rates  are  by 
place  of  residence.    They  do  not  necessarily  reflect  increases  or 
decreases  in  payrolls  within  the  area. 

In  general,  nonmanufacturing  has  not  been  faring  veil  all  year.  How- 
ever, it  was  not  until  the  last  quarter  that  unemployment  in  manu- 
facturing began  to  rise. 

Table  6  presents  the  unemployment  rates  for  selected  groups.  All 
the  communities  within  the  SMSA  have  the  same  pattern  as  the  SMSA. 
An  annual  average  unemployment  rate  for  adult  males  of  4.0  percent 
would  be  almost  tolerable e 


Table  6 

Unemployment  for  Selected  Groups 
Mew  Bedford,  Massachusetts  SMSA 
197^ 


SMSA    1  Youths     jAdults    jAdult  Males 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 


8.6  14.6  7.8  7.5 

8.6  13.9  8.0  8.2 
8.0  15.1  7*2  7.2 

6.7  13.3  6.0  5.8 
6.2  12.5  5.4  4.9 
6.6  15.5  5.5  5.4 

8.8  16.2  7.8  6.8 

6.4  13.1  5.6  5.0 
7.2  16.5  6.1  5.8 

7.5  16.9  6.4  6.3 

9.6  19.6  8.3  7.8 
11.1  20.9  9.9  9.0 


Annual  Average 


8,0 


6.6 


-ic 


(aerified; 


of  Service  Manpower  Data  Summary 
New  Bedford,  Massachusetts 

For  Fiscal  Year  1976 


Item  

1*    ToUl  Civilian  Population  (as  of  1970  U.S.  Census) 

Age  Distribution: 
16  through  21  years 
22  through  UU  years 
45  years  and  over 
Membe rr,  of  Minority 
16  years  and  over 


Number  of  Individual 


SMSA 
Total 


City 


152,61+2  101,777 


b. 


Total 


2*    Total  Civilian  Labor  Force 

(17  for  year  ending  December  197U) 

1 1    Employed,    Total  (12  month  average) 

b.    Unemployed  (12  month  average) 
(1)    Unemployment  Rate 

3#    Universe  of  Heed  for  Manpower  Services 

for  Fiscal  Year  1976 

(Number  of  different  individuals  in  year) 
i •  Poor 

(1)  Disadvantaged 

(2)  Other  Poor 

b*  Non-Poor 

(1)  Near-poverty 

(2)  All  Other  Nonpoor 

4.  Unemployed  4  Underutilized  Disadvantaged: 

by  Category  _  ; 

a  #  Unemployed 
b.  Underutilized 

(1)  Employed  part-time  for  economic  reasons 

(2)  Employed  full-time,  but  with  family 
Income  at  or  below  poverty  level 

(3)  Not  in  labor  force  but  should  be 

5.  Welfare  Recipients 

6«    Estimated  School  Dropouts  (Forecast  period) 

7.    Estimated  Number  of  Veterans  Needing  Man- 
power I    r  Leei  (Forecast  period) 

a*    Number  Of  Vietnam-Era  Veterans  Needing  Manpower 

Services  (Forecast  perod) 
b.    Number  of  Handicapped  Veterans 
fl.    Eltt  No.  of  Minorities  Needing  Manpower  Services 

9.    Total  Number  of  different  individuals  unemployed 
during  the  year 

Estimated  number  of  handicapped  persons 

needing  manpower  services 


lU,3U8 
38,376 
58,187 
6,263 
3,837 


70,300 

6k,  700 

5,600 
8.0 


31,000 
9,500 
8,200 
1,300 

21,500 
7,500 
lU,000 


8,200 
3,500 
U,700 
500 

1,000 

3,200 
7,000 
2,200 

5,500 

3,200 
2,000 

9,100 

21,000 
3,500 


9,725 
25,017 
140,137 
5,507 
3,3^9 

1*6,900 
1+3,000 

3,900 

8.3 


2l+,000 
7,U00 
*  6,500 
900 

l6,600 
5,500 
11,100 


6,500 
2,600 
3,900 

hoo 

950 
2,550 

U,900 

1,600 

3,950 

2,300 
1,500 

6,500 

15,000 
2,500 
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(Revised) 


in  of  Service  Manpower  Data  Summary 
New  Bedford,  Massachusetts 

  For  Fiscal  Year  1976 


Item 


Number  of  Individuals 


D.E.S. 

Consortium  loffice  Area 
165,9^6  178,516 


15,5^2 
Ul,650 
62,9^6 

5,879 
3,652 


1.  To'.al  Civilian  Population  (as  of  1970  U.S.  Census) 

a •    Arc  Distribution: 

16  through  21  years 

22  through  years 

4 5  years  and  over 
b8    Members  oT  Minority  -  Total 

16  years  and  over 

2.  Total  Civilian  Labor  Force 

(12  month  average  for  year  ending   December  197^) 
a^    Employed,     Total  (12  month  average) 

b„    Unemployed  (12  month  average) 
(1)    Unemployment  Rate 

3.  Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services 
for  Fiscal  Year  1976 

(Number  of  different  individuals  in  year) 
a •  Poor 

(1)  Disadvantaged 

(2)  Other  Poor 

b.  Non-Poor 

(1)  Near-poverty 

(2)  All  Other  Nonpoor 

4.  Unemployed  &  Underutilized  Disadvantaged: 

by  Category 
a .  Unemployed 
b«  Underutilized 

(1)  Employed  part-time  for  economic  reasons 

(2)  Employed  full-time,  but  with  family 
income  at  or  below  poverty  level 

(3)  Not  in  labor  force  but  should  be 

5»    Welfare  Recipients 

6.  Estimated  School  Dropouts  (Forecast  period) 

7.  Estimated  Number  of  Veterans  Needing  Man- 
power Services  (Forecast  period) 

a.  Number  of  Vietnam-Era  Veterans  Needing  Manpower 
Services  (Forecast  perod) 

b.  Number  of  Handicapped  Veterans 

8«    Est„  No0  of  Minorities  Needing  Manpower  Services 

9.    Total  Number  of  different  individuals  unemployed 
during  the  year 

Estimated  number  of  handicapped  persons 
needing  manpower  services  


33,900 
10,300 
8,800 
1,500 

23,600 
8,000 
15,600 


.8,800 
U,000 
l+,800 
500 

1,100 
3,200 

7,700 
2,300 


6,200 
3,600 

2,200 
10,050 


22,U00 


16,578 
U4,792 
67,692 
6,71+9 
U,157 


82,U00 
7^,700 

7,700 
9-3 


37,000 

11,200 

9,600 
1,600 

25,800 
9,000 
16 , 800 


9,600 
U,i+oo 

5,200 

600 

1,100 
3,500 

8,300 

2,U00 


6,700 
3,900 

2,300 
10,900 


2U,000 
U.200 
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Plan  of  Service  Manpower  Data  Summary 
New  Bedford,  Massachusetts 

(Revised)  For  Fiscal  Year  1976 


Number  of  Individuals 

Rural  Area 

Item 

D.E.S.  Office  Area 

1.    Total  Civilian  Population  (as  of  1970,  U.S.  Census) 

kk,Qk9 

a.    Age  Distribution: 

16  through  21  years 

3,99^ 

22  through  44  years 

11,869 

4  5  years  and  over 

15,698 

b.    Members  of  Minority  -  Total 

956 

16  years  and  over 

628 

2.    Total  Civilian  Labor  Force 

(12  month  average  for  year  ending  December  197*0  19,900 

a.  Employed,    Total  (12  month  average)  17,800 

b.  Unemployed  (12  month  average  2,100 
(1)    Unemployment  Rate  10.6 


3.  Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services 
for  Fiscal  Year  1976 

(Number  of  different  individuals  in  year)  9,200 

a.  Poor  2,^+00 

(1)  Disadvantaged  1,750 

(2)  Otaer  Poor  65O 

b,  Non-Poor  6,800 
(1^  riear-poverty  2,350 
(2^     All  Other  Nonpoor  1+,U50 

4.  Unemployed  &  Underutilized  Disadvantaged: 

by  Category  1,750 

a .  Unemployed  950 

b.  Underutilized  800 

(1)  Employed  part-time  for  economic  reasons  50 

(2)  Employed  full-time,  but  with  family 

income  at  or  below  poverty  level  150 

(3)  Not  in  labor  force  but  should  be  650 

5.  Welfare  Recipients  2,300 
6»    Estimated  School  Dropouts  (Forecast  period)  kOO 


7 '.    Estimated  Number  of  Veterans  Needing  Man- 
power Services  (Forecast  period)  \  ^qq 

a.  Number  of  Vietnam-Era  Veterans  Needing  Manpower 

Services  (Forecast  Period)  1,100 

b.  Number  of  Handicapped  Veterans  650 

8.  Est.  No.  of  Minorities  Needing  Manpower  Services  3,100 

9.  Total  Number  of  different  individuals  unemployed  7,000 

during  the  year  

Estimated  Number  of  Handicapped  Persons  Needing 

Manpower  Services  1,200 
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The  duration  of  unemployment  is  indicated  "by  the  number  of  continuous 
weeks  for  which  claimants  file  claims  for  total  unemployment-    At  mid- 
December  1974,  the  percentage  for  each  group  of  weeks  was  as  follows: 


w 

e  e  k 

s 

Total 

0-4 

5-9 

10-14 

15+ 

All 

100.0 

31.2 

25. ^ 

15.3 

28.1 

Male 

100.0 

33.3 

24.3 

15.5 

26.9 

Female 

100.0 

28.0 

27.0 

15.1 

6.    Universe  of  Need  for  Manpcwar  Services 

The  universe  of  need  for  msnp<   er  services  represents  the  total  number 
of  different  individuals,  both  unemployed  and  underutilized,  who  may 
need  employmemt-related  assistance  through  manpower  programs.  This 
estimate  is  designed  to  indicate  the  potential  total  demand  for  manpower 

services  during  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

Table  B  enlarges  the  capsule  version  in  the  Manpower  Data  Summary. 
This  table  was  developed  from  the  components  in  the  estimating  procedure. 
There  is  a  much  higher  percentage  of  minority  group  males  (71. 4  percent) 
than  white,  non-Spanish  speaking  males  (57.1  percent).    A  smaller  per- 
centage (64.8  percent)  of  minority  group  members  have  income  above 
poverty  level  than  white,  non-  panish  speaking  persons  (71.2  percent). 
During  calendar  year  1974,  2,682  minority  group  members  filed  new 
applications  or  renewals.    For  these,  the  New  Bedford  DES  office  was 
able  to  obtain  1,567  placements.    There  were  5,607  individuals  with 
poverty  level  income  for  whome  2,284  placements  were  obtained. 

Also,  it  is  estimated  that  approximately  12,850  individuals  unemployed 
during  the  year  will  not  be  high  school  graduates. 


Table  B 


Universe  of  Need  by  Sex  and  Minority  Status 
New  Bedford,  Massachusetts  SMSA 
Fiscal  Year  1976 


Universe  of  Need 

All 

White 

Nonwhite 

Spanish 
Speaking 

Minority 
Groups 

TOTAL        .  . 

31,000 

22,700 

o,300 

oOO 

9,100 

Poor 

9,500 

6,600 

2,900 

300 

3,200 

Disadvantaged 

o,200 

5,400 

2,o00 

200 

3,000 

Other  Poor 

1,300 

1,200 

100 

100 

200 

Nonpoor 

21,500 

16,100 

5,^00 

500 

5,900 

Near-poverty 

7,500 

5,000 

2,500 

200 

2,700 

All  Other  Nonpoor 

1^,000 

11,100 

2,900 

300 

3,200 

Female 

12,000 

9,700 

2,300 

300 

2,600 

Poor 

U,200 

3,100 

1,100 

100 

1,200 

Disadvantaged 

3,550 

2,500 

1,050 

100 

1,150 

Other  Poor 

650 

600 

50 

50 

Nonpoor 

7,800 

6,600 

1,200 

200 

1,1*00 

Near  Poverty 

2,950 

2,500 

U50 

50 

500 

All  Other  Nonpoor 

M50 

1+.100 

750 

150 

900 
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7.    Characteristics  of  the  Disadvantaged 


The  sex,  age  and  minority  group  status  of  the  disadvantaged  in  the 
universe  of  need  is  given  in  table  C  .    Map  2  indicates  the  geographical 
location  of  the  highest  incidence  of  poverty  and  the  concentration  of  the 

disadvantaged 

Nearly  all  the  disadvantaged  are  not  high  school  graduates.    More  than  36 
percent  are  minority  group  members.    About  68  percent  receive  some  welfare 
assistance.    Approximately  50  percent  are  crowded  into  the  area  indicated 
on  the  map.    Another  25  percent  are  located  within  a  two  mile  radius  of 
this  area.  " 


Table  C 

Characteristics  of  the  Disadvantaged 
in  the  Universe  of  Need 
New  Bedford,  Massachusetts  SMSA 
Fiscal  Year  1976 


Total 

White 

Nonwhite 

Spanish 
Speaking 

Minority 
Group 

All 

8,200 

5,H00 

2,800 

200 

3,000 

Years  of  Age 

16-19 

1,300 

750 

550 

100 

650 

20-6H 

6,900 

U,650 

2,250 

100 

2,350 

Male 

U,650 

2,900 

1,750 

100 

1,850 

Years  of  Age 

16-19 

750 

500 

250 

50 

300 

20-6U 

3,900 

2,U00 

1,500 

50 

1,550 

Female 

3,550 

2,500 

1,050 

100 

1,150 

Years  of  Age 

16-19 

550 

250 

300 

50 

350 

20-6U 

3,000 

2,250 

750 

50 

800 

OB- 


Incidence  of  Poverty 
New  Bedford,  Massachusetts  SMSA 


8.    Characteristics  of  Individuals  Other  Than  The  Disadvantaged 


It  is  anticipated  that  75  percent  of  the  individuals  other  than  the  dis- 
advantated  in  the  universe  of  need  for  manpower  services  will  be  unemployed 
at  some  time  during  fiscal  year  1976.    This  compares  to  70  percent  of  the 
disadvantaged.    The  higher  percentage  is  attributable  to  the  economic  climate 
forecast  for  fiscal  year  1976. 

Table  D    presents  the  characteristics.    As  with  the  characteristics  of 
the  disadvantaged,  these  are  derived  from  the  components  in  the  method- 
odology    used  to  estimate  the  universe  of  need.    One  element  in  the 
table  is  not  in  proportion.    However,  this  is  the  manner  in  which  the 

Table  D 

Characteristics  of  Individuals  other  than  the  Disadvantaged 
in  the  Universe  of  Need 
New  Bedford,  Massachusetts  SMSA 
Fiscal  Year  1976 


Total 

White 

Nonwhite 

Spanish 
Speaking 

Minority 
Group 

All 

22,800 

17,300 

5,500 

600 

6,100 

Years  of  Age 

16-19 

U,300 

3,100 

1,200 

100 

1,300 

20-6U 

18,U50 

ll+,150 

U,300 

500 

i+,8oo 

Male 

ll+,350 

10,100 

is  250 

1+00 

l+,650 

Years  of  Age 

16-19 

2,550 

1,800 

750 

50 

800 

20-6U 

11,750 

8,250 

3,500 

350 

3,850 

Female 

8,U50 

7,200 

1,250 

200 

1,1+50 

Years  of  Age 

16-19 

1,750 

1,300 

1+50 

50 

500 

20-6U 

6,700 

5,900 

800 

150 

950 

estimates  developed.  The  number  of  nonwhite  females  who  are  not  dis- 
advantaged may  seem  too  low.  A  higher  proportion  of  nonwhite  females 
wiU  be  disadvantaged. 
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9'    Barriers  to  Employment  of  the  Disadvantaged 


At  December  31,  I97U  there  were  5,922  work  registrations  in  the  active 
file  at  the  ^ew  Bedford  DES  office.    Of  these  3,^61  had  income  below 
poverty  level.    More  than  38  percent  of  these  "poor"  applicants  had 
no  marketable  skill.    Another  3^  percent  had  low  pay  occupations. 

At  a  time  when  there  is  a  surplus  supply  of  many  skills,  the  disadvantaged 
are  at  a  further  disadvantage. 
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D.E.S.  Southeast  Regional  District 


1.    Description  of  Area 

a.  Location  and  Geagraphical  Features 

The  Massachusetts  D.E.S.  Southeast  Regional  District  includes  all  of 
Earnstable  County,  all  of  Bristol  County,  all  of  Dukes  County,  all  of 
Nantucket  County,  part  of  Norfolk  County  and  part  of  Plymouth  County.  In 
this  area  are  located  the  cities  of  Attleboro,  Brockton,  Fall  River  and 
New  Bedford  and  Taunton 

b.  Economic  Developments  and  Outlook 

The  recession  has  had  an  impact  upon  the  area  that  became  heavier  in 
November  and  December  197*+.    During  calendar  year  197*+  growth  in  the  num- 
ber of  jobs  did  not  keep  pace  with  the  growth  in  the  labor  force.  Shorter 
work  weeks  produced  reduced  earnings.    Then,  end  of  the  year  inventories 
and  contraction  of  the  consumer  market  resulted  in  layoffs  which  added 
greatly  to  the  number  of  unemployed., 

For  fiscal  year  1976,  it  is  assumed  that  employment  will  not  decrease  sub- 
stantially.   Unemployment  will  slowly  decrease  in  the  second  half  of  the 
fiscal  year.    The  forecast  is  for  over  *+3>000  unemployed  for  a  fiscal 
year  1976  annual  average  and  an  unemployment  rate  of  9*9  percent.  These 
assumptions  are  consistent  with  the  State  economic  assumptions. 

c.  Population  and  Labor  Force  Trends 

Table  1  shows  the  total  population  at  the  time  of  the  1970  U.S.  Census. 
By  fiscal  year  1976  it  is  assumed  that  the  population  will  have  increased 
by  more  than  12  percent.    It  is  one  of  the  fastest  growing  areas  in  the 
State.    From  i960  to  1970  one  town  increased  population  by  127.5  percent., 
another  by  118.6  percent.    Those  percentage  increases  are  correct,  not 
27.5  or  18.6  but  127.5  and  118.6.    According  to  the  1970  U.S.  Census, 
520,508  persons  lived  within  urbanized  areas  of  SMSA's  and  1+3,756  persons 
lived  in  places  of  10,000  or  more  outside  SMSA's,  and  81,127  lived  in 
urbanized  ateas  outside  SMSA's.    From  i960  to  1970  there  was  a  l6.5  percent 
population  increase  for  the  entire  district.    Urban  population  increased 
30.8  percent,  while  rural  population  increased  6.1  percent. 


Table  2  shows  the  civilian  labor  force  at  the  time  of  the  1970  U.S.  Census. 
For  fiscal  year  1976,  it  is  estimated  that  the  civilian  labor  force  will 
average  ^37,1^+2  workers,  an  increase  of  15. 8  percent.    The  percentage 
increase  is  higher  for  the  labor  force  than  for  population.    The  population 
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increase  is  the  result  of  many  factors.    Families  are  settling  in  the  area. 
The  component  parts  of  the  urbanized  areas  of  SMSA's  in  the  district  are, 
according  to  table  11  of  the  1970  U.S.  Census. 


Abinpton 

(part) 

Holbrook 

Acushnet 

I part ) 

worth  Attleboro 

(part) 

Attleboro 

(part) 

Randolph 

Avon 

Rehoboth 

(part) 

Brockton 

Rockland 

(part) 

Dartmouth 

(part) 

Seekonk 

(part) 

East  Bridgevater 

(part) 

Somerset 

(part) 

Eas"  on 

(part) 

Stoughton 

(part) 

Fairhaven 

(part) 

Swansea 

(part) 

Fall  River 

(part) 

West  Bridgevater 

(part) 

Foxboro 

(part) 

Westport 

(part) 

Hanover 

(part) 

Whitman 

(part) 

Hanson 

(part) 

The  only  place,  according  to  Tables  6  and  7  of  the  1970  U.S.  Census,  having 
a  population  of  10,000  or  more  outside  of  the  urbanized  areas  of  the  SMSA's 

is  Taunton. 


3.      Employment  Developments  and  Outlook  by  Industry 

Table  3  presents  the  annual  averages  of  employment,  covered  by  the 
Massachusetts  Employment  Security  Lav.    The  trends  for  a  fev  industries 
figures  require  comment.    Firms  in  the  metal  industries  and  firms  in  the 
mmachinery  industries  have  had  S.I.C.  changes,  vhich  means  that  at  one 
time  they  would  have  been  counted  in  one  industry  and  nov  they  are  counted 
in  another.    January  1,  1972  brought  a  very  notable  increase  in  coverage 
for  the  service  industry.    Workers  in  most  nonprofit  organizations  are 
nov  covered  by  the  lav.    Table  3  shows  employment  by  place  of  vork. 

Table  U  shovs  employment  by  place  of  residence  at  the  time  of  the  1970 
U.Sa  Census. 

Placements  for  fiscal  year  1975  vill  probably  be  about  1,000  loss  than 
fiscal  year  197*+.    However,  the  forecast  for  fiscal  year  1976  anticipates 
the  following  placements: 

i.      agriculture,  forestry  and  fisheries,  an  increase  of 
250  placements  over  fiscal  year  1975  > 

ii.      contract  construction,  an  increase  of  UlO  placements, 

iii.      manufacturing,  an  increase  of  1,3^0, 

iv. 
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v.  wholesale  and  retail  trade,  an  increase  of  750, 

vi.  finance,  insurance  and  real  estate,  an  increase  of  U?0, 

vii.  service,  an  increase  of  550, 

viii.  government,  no  change, 

U.    Employment  Developments  and  Outlook  by  Occupation 

Table  5  shows  the  distribution  of  occupations  of  the  employed  at  the  time 
of  the  1970  U.S.  Census.    The  alignment  is  still  useful. 

The  forecast  for  placements  by  occupations  anticipates  the  following: 

i.      professional,  technical  and  managerial,  no  change  from 
fiscal  year  1975, 

ii.  clerical,  an  increase  of  250, 

iii.  sales,  an  increase  of  220, 

iv.  domestic  service,  no  change 

v.  other  services,  an  increase  of  420 

vi.  farming,  fishing  and  forestry,  an  increase  of  250, 

vii.  processing,  an  increase  of  200, 

viii.  machine  trades,  an  increase  of  1,250, 

ix.  benchwork,  an  increase  of  1,020, 

x.  structural  work,  an  increase  of  k60 

xi.  motor  freight  and  transportation,  an  increase  of  120, 

xii.  packaging  and  materials  handling,  a  decrease  of  370, 

xiii*  other  miscellaneous  occupations,  an  increase  of  100. 

5.    Recent  Trends  in  Unemployment 

The  metropolitan  areas  have  been  expriencing  high  unemployment  with  the 
urbanized  areas  of  the  SMSA's  hardest  hit.  Unemployment  is  expected  to 
remain  high. 
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6.    Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services 

The  urban  population  is  less  than  70  percent  of  the  total  population. 
However,  urban  residents  comprise  about  75  percent  of  the  estimated 
school  dropouts  and  about  85  percent  of  minorities  in  the  universe 
of  need. 
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Table  1 


Population 

Massachusetts  D.E.S.  Southeast  Regional  District  (Placement) 

1970  U.  S.  Census 


DES 
Offices 

Total 
Population 

Rural 
Population 

Percent 
Rural 

Considered* 
Rural 

Percent 

All 

92^,637 

279,21+6 

30.2 

269,727 

29.2 

Attleboro 

87,997 

29,570 

33.6 

31,^72 

35.8 

Brockton 

257,9^8 

U7,629 

18.5 

U8,120 

18  7 

Fall  River 

lUl,687 

18,196 

12.8 

li+,o6i 

9.9 

Hyannis 

96,656 

56,803 

58.8 

59,878 

61.9 

New  Bedford 

178,215 

kk,5ke> 

25.0 

33,539 

18.8 

Plymouth 

59,881 

1*0,292 

67.3 

35,276 

58.9 

Taunton 

102,253 

1+2,208 

1+1.3 

U7,38l 

1+6.3 

*    Considered  Rural  for  developing  estimates  of  employment  status. 
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Table  2 


Civilian  Labor  Force  by  Office  (Placement) 
Massachusetts  D.E.S.  Southeast  Regional  District 
1970  U.S.  Census 


Civilian 
Labor  Force 

Employment  j 

Unemployment 

Unemployment 
Rate 

District 

377,512 

36l,U89 

16,023 

4.2 

Attleboro 

36,864 

35,839 

1,025 

2.8 

Brockton 

104,102 

100,289 

3,813 

3.7 

Fall  River 

61,770 

58,791 

2,979 

4.8 

Hyannis 

33,623 

32,318 

1,305 

3.9 

Nev  Bedford 

75,368 

71,304 

4,064 

5.4 

Plymouth 

22,882 

21,730 

1,152 

5.0 

Taunton 

42,903 

4l,2l8 

1,685 

3.9 
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Table  3 

Annual  Average  State  IT. I.  Covered  Employment  in  000 's 
Massachusetts  D.E.S.  Southeast  Regional  District 

1970  -  1973 


1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

Total 

230.7 

229.1 

25^.5 

— /-  0  r- 
200.5 

Agriculture,  forestry ,  fisheries 

2.o 

2.7 

0  ft 
2«o 

3.0 

Mining 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

Contract  construction 

12.7 

13.6 

15.0 

15.9 

Manufacturing 

107.1 

99.0 

102.9 

106.0 

Textile 

9.3 

8.5 

9.0 

9.3 

Apparel 

21.7 

21.2 

21.6 

21.6 

Printing  and  publishing 

3.3 

3.5 

3.7 

U.5 

Rubber  plastics 

7.h 

6.5 

6.6 

6.6 

Leather 

6.9 

6.3 

5.8 

5.5 

Primary  metals 

k.2 

3.8 

h.3 

2.5 

Fabricated  metals 

5.^ 

h.Q 

5.2 

5.9 

Nonelectrical  machinery 

5.2 

h.5 

h.Q 

5.2 

Electrical  machinery 

11.3 

8.9 

9.6 

H.9 

Miscellaneous 

12.1 

11.8 

12.1 

12.  h 

All  other  manufacturing 

20.3 

19.2 

20.2 

20.6 

Transportation,  communications, 

lh.3 

utilities 

12. k 

13.0 

13.6 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade 

62.1 

66.4 

70.8 

75.5 

Finance,  insurance,  real  estate 

Q.k 

8.8 

9.3 

10.  k 

Service 

25.1 

25.5 

40.0* 

*+3-3 

*    Coverage  extended  to  most  nonprofit  organizations 
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Table  k 


Industry  of  Employed  Persons 
Massachusetts  D.E.S.  Southeast  Regional  District 
1970  U.S.  Census 

Total  36l,U89 

Agriculture,  forestry,  fisheries  5,813 
Mining  360 
Construction  26,3*+8 

Manufacturing  118,610 
Durable  goods  55,512 
Nondurable  goods  63,098 
Transportation,  communications , 

utilities  20,569 
Wholesale  &  retail  trade  7^,255 
Finance,  insurance,  real  estate  15,502 
Service  1*9,272 
Government  50,760 


Table  5 

Occupation  of  Employed  Persons 
Massachusetts  D.E.S.  Southeast  Regional  District 
1970  U.S.  Census 

Total  361,1+89 

Professional  and  technical  workers  1+7,33^ 

Managers  and  administrators,  nonfarm  29,892 

Sales  workers  2*+, 767 

Clerical  workers  56,81+3 

Craftsmen  and  foremen  56,063 

Operatives,  except  transport  71*628 

Transport  equipment  operatives  12,009 

Laborers,  nonfarm  15,250 
Farm  workers  2,751 

Service  1+2,3^7 
Private  household  workers  2,605 
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•  Plan  of  Service  Manpower  Data  Summary 


D.E.S.  Southeast  District 
 ,  Fiscal  Yftar  1976 


Number  of  Individuals 

D.E.S. 

Item 

Southeast  District 

X*        lUOtll    11  VXJLJ.CU1    x  *JLJU_Lci  0-LUI1 

i   n"3A  n  ft 
±,u^o, f  ±o 

o          AfTia    fli'  cf  1*1  "hi  1  "f"  t  r\Ti  * 

1  K    +  Vi An  rOi     O "1  v^QT*o 

JJ-UjDU  f 

d, d    Oiix  uu|iji  1     i  t    jr  \j dx  o 

1+5  years  and  over 

339,329 

t>.    Ambers  of  Minority  - 

Total 

25,288 

16  years  and  over 

13,872 

2,    Total  Civilian  Labor  Force 

(12  month  average  for  Fiscal  Year  1976  U37,lU2 

a.    Employed,  Total  (12  month  average)  39*+,o63 

h.    Unemployed  (12  month  average)  ^3,079 

(l)    Unemployment  Rate  9.9 

3«    Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services 
for  Fiscal  Year 

(Number  of  different  individuals  in  year)  l60,32U 

a.  Poor  29,^05 

(1)  Disadvantaged  22,207 

(2)  Other  Poor  7,198 

b.  Non-Poor  130,919 

(1)  Near-poverty  3^,875 

(2)  All  Other  Non-  poor  96,0UU 

k.    Unemployed  &  Underutilised  Disadvantaged: 

by  Category  22,207 

a.  Unemployed  9,679 

b.  Underutilized  12,528 

(1)  Employed  part-time  for  economic  reasons  2,310 

(2)  Employed  full-time,  but  with  family 

income  at  or  below  poverty  level  2,695 

(3)  Not  in  labor  force  but  should  be  7,523 

5.  Welfare  Recipients  27,882 

6.  Estimated  School  Dropouts  (Forecast  period)  8,009 

7.  Estimated  Number  of  Veterans  Needing  Man- 
power Services  (Forecast  period)  23,180 
a.    Number  of  Vietnam-Era  Veterans  Needing 

Manpower  Services  (Forecast  period)  12,691 

8.  Estimated  Number  of  Minorities  needing 

Manpower  Services  11,987 

9.  Total  Number  of  Different  Individuals 

Unemployed  During  the  Year  129,237 

Total  Individuals  in  Universe  of  Need 

with  less  than  12  years  of  school  56,05^ 
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D.E.G ,  Southeast  Regional  District,  Rural 
1.    Description  of  the  District. 

■  ||  I'll         I  III  -      -        ■      -n  I  I 

llap  1  shows  the  Southeast  Regional  District  of  the  Massachusetts  Division 
of  Employment  Security  (D.E.S.).    The  shaded  areas  are  urbanized  areas  or 
urban  places,  as  defined  by  the  1970  U.S.  Census.    What  is  not  shaded  is 
rural.    The  rural  civilian  population  constitutes  over  30  percent  of  the 
entire  civilian  population  of  the  district. 

Table  3  lists  the  Massachusetts  D.E.S.  Offices  which  constitute  the  district. 
The  cities  and  towns  which  comprise  each  office  area  are  given  with  the  rural 
population  for  each  according  to  the  1970  U.S.  Census. 


^ •    Popular Qfl  And  Labor  Force  Characteristics. 

The  total  rural  population  of  the  district  in  April  1970  was  280,179  with  a 
racial  composition  of  whites  276,293  (98«6  percent)  and  nonwhites  3jS56 
(l,h  percent).    The  Spani.sh  American  ethnic  group  accounted  for  1,653 
persons  (0.6  percent). 

From  1970  through  fiscal  year  1976,  it  is  estimated  that  there  will  be  a  20.7 
percent  increase  in  the  rural  population.  The  largest  percentage  increase  i3 
projected  for  the  rural  portion  of  the  Hyannis  DES  Office  area,  26.0  percent. 

The  civilian  labor  force  in  the  rural  portion  of  the  district  in  April  1970 
was  112,103.    Civilian  employment  was  107,^3.    Unemployment  totaled  it, 620 
or  k.l  percent  of  the  civilian  labor  force.    Characteristically,  the  rural 
portion  has  a  lower  unemployment  rate  than  the  urban. 

Workers  residing  in  rural  southeastern  Massachusetts  may  work  in  a  rural 
area,  an  urban  place  or  an  urbanized  area.    The  more  direct  the  involvement 
with  providing  goods  or  services  for  rural  use  or  consumption,  the  less 
directly  and  bhe  Jess  soon  are  they  affected  by  an  economic  downturn. 

Generally,  workers  living  in  this  rural  area  are  better  educated,  higher 
paid  and  have  obtained  sure  stable  employment  than  workers  living  in  the 
urban  areas  of  the  district.    However,  the  deepening  recession  and  pro- 
longed unemployment  has  had  effects  more  prevalent  among  rural  residents, 
such  as  taking  home  mortgage  payments,  paying  real  estate  taxes,  and  pjying 
C03t  of  necessary  transportation. 
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3«    Ecodo  "  c  Develo  orients  and  Out Hook. 


It  is  assumed  that  the  annual  average  unemployment  for  rural  residents  for 
fiscal  yervr  197&  will  be  about  12,150  and  that  the  unemployment  rate  will 
be  about  £«6  percent.    These  assumptions  are  consistent  with  the  State 
economic  assumption ,  as  well  as  with  the  assumptions  for  the  entire 
district.    Characteristically,  the  rural  rate  of  9»6  percent  is  expected  to 
be  lower  than  the  anticipated  10.0  percent  urban  rate. 

For  nonfar:;  residents  the  unemployment  rate  is  expected  to  be  9«7  r^xcer.t: 
8.7  percent  for  iacn  and  11.5  percent  for  women.    For  farm  residents,  the 
uncuiployr-jnt  rate  is  expected  to  be  7»5  percent:  7.5  percent  for  men  and 
7#6  percent  for  women.    The  forecast  for  higher  unemployment  rates  for 
women  is  based  on  the  assumption  of  less  seasonal  work  and  increased 
competition. 

h.    Outlook  by  Industry. 

Table  2  provides  the  industrial  composition  of  the  area  at  the  time  of  the 
1970  U.S.  Census.    There  has  been  a  continued  softening  of  employment  in 
construction  since  inte  1973*    A  noticeable  softening  of  employment  in 
tourist- related  industries  was  apparent  during  the  summer  of  197^.  Cur- 
rently, there  is  a  decrease  of  employment  in  nondurable  goods  manufacturing 
and  in  retail  trade. 

Further  veokening  of  employment  in  construction  is  anticipated.  Enployment 
in  manufacturing  should  show  some  increase  during  the  last  half  of  the 
fiscal  year. 


5.    Universe  of  TJeed  for  Manpower  Services 

The  universe  of  need  for  manpower  services  represents  the  total  nutiber  of 
different  individual  s ,  both  employed  and  underutilized  who  may  need  employ- 
ment related  assistance  through  nanpower  programs.    This  estimoe  is 
designed  to  indicate  the  potential  total  demand  for  manpower  services 
d\irii\g  the.  coming  fiscal  year. 

The  largest  single  component  of  the  1*3,702  individual z  in  the  luiiversc  of 
need  for  iiscal  year  1976  is  claimants  for  unemployment  insurance.  Some 
of  these  clalrants  hove  worked  for  a  particular  establishment  for  a 
number  of  years.    /J.though  on  layoff,  they  are  as  umdJXing  to  separate 
themselves  totally  froiu  such  a  firm  as  the  firm  is  to  lose  them  permanently. 
Tor  such  vorkers,  the  employment  related  assistance  needed  r,.->st  is  the 
income  ncintenance  vaich  unemployment;  insurance  provides  uniiJ.  they  are 
recalled >  rather  than  work  registration. 
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Another  large  component  vjhich  \rill  include  some  claimants  is  t)ie  11,100 
individuals  who  are  not  high  school  graduates  who  will  need  employment 
related  assistance. 

At  this  time  it  is  forecast  that  26*0  percent  of  the  labor  force  age  mi- 
nority population  rill  need  employment  related  assistance.    At  the  same 
time  19.3  percent  of  the  white,  non-Spanish  speaking  labor  force  age 
population  will  need  employment  related  assistance. 
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Plan  of  Service  Manpower  Data  Summary 
DES,  Southeast  District,  Rural 


Number  of  Individuals 

KuraJ.  J  J  1,0 

Item 

Southeast  District 

1.    Total  Civilian  Population     FY  3.976   

339,925 

a»    Are  Distribution: 

lb  through  21  years 

22  through  kk  years 

U 5  years  and  over 
t> .    Mecibc rs  of  Minority  -  Total 

16  years  and  over 


2^,589 

105,107 
6,68U 
U,932 


2.    Total  Civilian  Labor  Force 

(12  month  average  for  fiscal  year  1976) 
a.    Employed,  Total  (12  month  average) 

t>.    Unemployed  (12  month  average) 
(l)    Unemployment  Kate 

3»    Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services 
for  Fiscal  Year 

(Number  of  different  individuals  in  year) 
a.  Poor 

(1)  Disadvantaged 

(2)  Other  Poor 

"b.    K  on -Poor 

(1)  Near-poverty 

(2)  All  Other  Non-  poor 

U.    Unemployed  &  Underutilised  Disadvantaged; 
"by  Category 
a.  Unemployed 
"b .    Underut  i  li  zed 

(1)  Employed  part-time  for  economic  reasons 

(2)  Employed  full-time,  but  with  family 
income  at  or  below  poverty  level 

(3)  Not  in  labor  force  but  should  be 

5.  Velfere  Recipients    (Forecast  Period) 

6.  Estimated  School  Dropouts  (Forecast  period) 

7.  Estimated  Number  of  Veterans  Needing  Man- 
power Services  (Forecast  period) 

a.    Number  of  Vietnam-Era  Veterans  Needing 
Manpower  Services  (Forecast  period) 

8.  Estimated  Number  of  Minorities  needing 
Manpower  Services  (Forecast  Period) 

9.  Total  Number  of  Different  Individuals 
Unemployed  Dur?ng  the  Year   (Forecast  Period) 


127,072 
11'4,921 

12,151 
9.6 


143,702 
9,187 
5,519 
3,668 

3H,515 

10,669 
23,8'i6 


5,519 
2,360 

3,159 
1*73 

586 
2,100 

7,126 

1,875 

5,906 
3,093 

1,737 

36,103 


Table  1 


Industry  o:C  Employed  Rural  Residents 
IJonfarm  and  F<inn 
DES  Southeast  Regional  District 
1970  U.S.  Census 


Industry 

Rural 
Total 

Rural 
Konfai  1 

Rural 

Fa:.^ 

All 

107,^03 

99,930 

7,553 

Agriculture,  Forestry  and  Fisheries 

3,558 

2,Uo8 

1,150 

Construction 

10,768 

10,20*1 

56U 

Manuf S cturing 
Durable  Goods 
Ifondurable  Goods 

25,300 

15,191 
10,109 

23,691 
lU,192 
9,^99 

1,609 
999 
610 

Trrtjnrrportation,  Communication, 
and  Utilities 

6,>+oi 

6,007 

39'+ 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Trrde 

22,936 

21, 5V; 

1,392 

Personal  Service?; 

Ml5 

U,l67 

?.1:S 

r> 'Qf&ss  ional  Cc  rv  ices 

19,703 

18,357 

1,3':6 

Other  Industries 

lk,k02 

13,552 

850 
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Table  2 


Occupation  or?  Deployed  Rural  Resident.*; 
HonTorm  and  Farm 
DES  Southeast  Regional  District 
1970  U.S.  Census 


Occupation 

Rural 

Total 

Rural 
Nonfarm 

Rural 

Farm 

107,^3 

99,930 

7,553 

Professional  and  technical 

17,182 

16,298 

83?+ 

Honfarra  m?in3fir8  and 
adminis  trators 

11,000 

10,1+86 

591* 

Sales 

8,078 

7,597 

1+31 

Clerical 

16,228 

15,181 

1,047 

Operatives 

16,12*+ 

lU,733 

1,336 

Other  bJ.ue  collar 

23,2^6 

21,81*2 

Fair ore  and  farm  x>v?-nagcrs 

901 

265 

636 

Fara  laborer::. 

97.1 

69-3 

273 

Sci-v5.ce  Workers 

12,775 

8;:3 
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DES  Southeast  Regional  District 


DES 
Offices 

Total       1  Rural 
 Z^>?«lation  1  Imputation 

Percent 
Rum! 

Considered 

Rural 

All 

279,246 

30.2 

269,727 

Attleboro 

Brockton 

Fall  River 

Hyannis 

Nev  Bedford 

Plymouth 

Taunton 


254, 4ll 
116,983 


29,570 
44,092 
18,196 

^,031 
44,543 
40,752 
54,057 


33.6 

17.3 
12.8 

46.2 


31,472 
44,583 
l4,o6l 
47,242 
33,539 
36,719 
62,111 


Attleboro  DES  Office  Area 


Community 


Tot 


Rural 
Population 


Percent 
Ruv 


Considered 
Rural 


All 

Attleboro 

Foxborough 

Mansfield 

Eorth  Attleboro 

ELainrille 

Wrentham 


87,997 

32,907 
14,218 

9,939 
18,665 
4,953 
7,315 


29,570 
0 

9,071 
5,161 
6,013 
2,010 

7,315 


33-6 

63.8 

51.9 
32.2 
40,6 
100.0 


31,472 

14,218 
9,939 

7,315 


Brockton  DES  Office  Area 


Community 


All 

Abington 
Avon 

Bridgevater 

Brockton 

Eaaton 


Po] 


254,411 

12,334 
5,295 
11,829 
89,040 
32,157 


Rural 


Percent 


lulation 

Rural 

44,092 

17.3 

1,793 

14.5 

1,202 

22,7 

7,797 

0 

0 

5,610 

46.1 

Considered 
Rural 


44,583 
11,829 
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Brockton  DES  Office  Area( continued) 


rex  v 

PoTiiil  afcion 

Ptarrai  "la/hi  on 

AvUJL  fMJm 

East  Bridgewater 

8,347 

6,368 

76.3 

8,347 

Hanover 

10,107 

6,897 

68.2 

10,107 

Hanson 

7,148 

6,236 

87.2 

7,148 

Holbrook 

11,775 

0 

0 

Eandolph 

27,035 

0 

0 

Rockland 

15,674 

1,163 

7.4 

Stoughton 

23,^59 

1,640 

7.0 

West  Bridgewater 

7,152 

4,361 

6l,o 

7,152 

Whitman 

33,059 

1,025 

7.8 

Fall  River  DES  Office  Area 


Community 

Total 
Population 

Rural 
Population 

Percent 
Rural 

Considered 
Rural 

All 

lla,687 

18,196 

12,8 

14,061 

Fall  River 

96,898 

329 

0.3 

Freetown 

4,270 

4,270 

100.0 

4,270 

Somerset 

18,088 

444 

2.5 

Swansea 

12,640 

5,097 

40.3 

Westport 

9,791 

8,056 

82,3 

9,791 

Hyannis  DES  Office  Area 


Total 

Rural 

Percent 

Considered 

Community 

Population 

Population 

Rural 

Rural 

All 

84,020 

48,031 

57.2 

47,242 

Barnstable 

19,842 

10,119 

51.0 

19,842 

Brewster 

1,790 

1,790 

100.0 

1,790 

Chatham 

4,554 

4,554 

100.0 

4,554 

Dennis 

6,454 

6,454 

100.0 

6,454 

Eastham 

2,043 

2,043 

100.0 

2,043 

Falmouth 

15,9te 

7,038 

44.1 

Harwich 

5,892 

2,050 

34.8 

Mashpee 

1,288 

1,288 

100.0 

1,288 

Orleans 

3,055 

3,055 

100.0 

3,055 

Province town 

2,9H 

75 

2.6 

Sandwich 

5,239 

3,634 

69.4 

5,239 

Truro 

1,234 

1,234 

100.0 

1,234 

Well  fleet 

1,743 

1,743 

100.0 

1,743 

Yarmouth 

22,033 

2,954 

24.5 
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New  Bedford  DES  Office  Area 


Total 

Sural 

Percent 

Considered 

Canminity 

Population 

Population 

Rural 

Rural 

All 

178,215 

44,548 

25.0 

33,539 

Acushnet 

Carver 

Chilmrk 

Dartmouth 

Edgartown 

Fairhaven 

Gay  Head 

Gosnold 

Marion 

Kattapoisett 

Nantucket 

New  Bedford 

Oak  Bluffs 

Rochester 

Xisbury 

Wareham 
West  Tisbury 


7,767 
2,1*20 
340 
18,800 
1,1*81 
16,332 
118 

83 
3,^6 
4,500 
3,77^ 
101,777 
1,385 
1,770 
2,257 
11,492 

453 


3,139 

2,1*20 

340 
5,990 
1,481 
1,880 

118 

83 
3,466 
4,500 
3,774 
0 

1,385 
1,770 

2,257 
11,492 

453 


40.4 
100.0 
100.0 

31.9 

100.0 

11.5 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


2,420 
340 

1,481 

118 

83 
3,466 

4,500 

3,774 

1,385 
1,770 
2,257 
11,492 

-  453 


Plymouth  DES  Office  Area 


Total 

Rural 

Percent 

Considered 

Community 

Population 

Population 

Rural 

Rural 

All 

61,324 

40,752 

66.5 

36,719 

Bourne 

32,636 

8,772 

69.4 

12,636 

Duxbury 

7,636 

7,636 

100.0 

7,636 

Kingston 

5,999 

2,227 

37.1 

Karshfield 

15,223 

12,661 

83.2 

15,223 

Plymouth 

18,606 

8,232 

1*4.2 

Plympton 

1,224 

1,224 

100.0 

1,224 

Taunton  DES  Office  Area 


Community 

Total 
Population 

Rax  al 
Population 

percent 
Rural 

Considered 
Rural 

All 

316,983 

.  54,057 

46.2 

62,111 

Berkley 
Dighton 
Halifax 

2,027 
4,667 
3,537 

2,027 
4,667 
3,537 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

2,027 
4,667 
3,537 
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Taunton  DES  Office  Area  (continued.) 


Total 

Rural 

Percent 

Considered 

Coranunity 

Population 

Population 

Rural 

Rural 

Lakeville 

Middleborough 

Norton 

Pembroke 

Raynham 

Rehobath 

Seekonk 

Taunton 


4,376 
13,607 

9,487 
11,193 

6,705 

6,512 
11,116 
43,756 


4,376 
7,3^ 
9>k&7 
8,332 
4,179 
6,215 
3,909 
0 


100.  0 
54.0 

100.0 
74.3 
62.3 
95.4 
35.2 
0 


4,376 
13,607 

9,487 
11,193 

6,705 

6,512 
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